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Prick THREE HALFPENCE. | 


KINDNESS FOR KINDNESS. 
HoweVen it may suit the world, in its present infant 
state, to act habitually upon selfish principles, there 
is not an enlightened man in it who has not had in- 
ternal revelations of the great truth, that benevolence 
is, after all, the superior -entiment, and must in time 
become the ruling guide of human action. This is a 
proposition that may seem to many as rather the hope 
or wish of some benevolent mind, than the sound con- 
clusion of one accustomed to reason philosophically. 
Vet that self is not designed to be the grand source of 
human happiness, is proved by the inferiority of its 
pleasures to what are derived by a fully moralised be- 
ing from the practice of benevolence. The fully mo- 
ralised being is in that state in which all mankind 
will be, when means now in operation shall have had 
their full effect: therefore it is clear that the superior 
pleasures springiug from benevolence are designed to 
be the lot of all mankind, instead of the miserable 
gratifications which now accrue from selfishness. It 
is only because the most of men are besotted with self, 
that they fail to see and acknowledge the supremacy 
of benevolence; it is only because they are over- 
whelmed by the pressure of the present, that they are 
so insensible to the future. All who can abstract them- 
selves sufficiently to take a wide survey of human his- 
tory, and of the operations of the human mind, arrive 
at the conclusions here stated. Self is seen by them 
to be only a provisional sovereign, who in the fulness 
of time must give place to the rightful monarch, Be- 
nevolence. They see the party of the latter power in- 
creasing every day, and the world becoming always 
more and more fitted to submit to its sway. It is not 
meant by this that men will ever altogether abandon 
the inferior motives which at present, though aiming in 
the first place at individual interests, tend in the main 
to the general good. All that is to be expected is, that 
mercy and kindness shall be the supreme sentiments 
in the human constitution—that no man, or family, 
or nation, shall seek individual, separately from gene- 
ral, good ; that, confident of a return of kindness, or 
certain that no other means will procure it, men and 
tribes shall extend the hand of friendship to each other; 
and that all shall at length seek their happiness as 
wuch in the good of others as in their own. 

The change of the old dynasty for the new is one 
of those processes in which the first steps are the 
most difficult. For an individual or community to 
act benevolently in the midst of others who are hard- 
hearted and grasping, is almost too much for the utmost 
constancy to principle. Nor in such a state of things 
are there any individuals who act upon purely bene- 
volent feelings. The greatest goodness that is then 
seen, is much like that of a child who is coaxed into 
giving away his plaything, and immediately falls a- 
erying to have it back again. In this imperfect state 
of the sentiment, men often act upon false calculations 
of the merit of the object, and of the effect which is 
to be wrought by their exertions, .and entertain such 
unreasonable and selfish expectations of gratitude as 
take away their own merit. It requires greater assist- 
ance from reason than reason is then capable of giv- 
ing, to maintain a proper course of benevolence. 
Hence the equivocal nature of almost all the good that 
is now done, the degrading mixture of motives, the 
frequently disappointing result. Still, as there must 
be a beginning, even this imperfect benevolence is to 
be approved of. It is a mixture that is constantly 
clarifying ; and he who begins by a good action for 
which he expects some immediate benefit for him- 
self, will probably soon arrive at the disposition to do 
good, simply for the general cause of human happi- 
Bess, 


Let man search his own heart. Does he not find 
there, that he has infinitely more enjoyment, more 
pure mental pleasure, in receiving some trifling and 
unexpected kindness from a fellow-creature, than in 
many large advantages which he has carved out for 
himself ? Dves he not also find that such an incident 
smooths many of the asperities of his nature, and 
disposes him to act kindly in his turn towards others. 
He feels himself contract a debt, as it were, to his 
race, and one which is not less pleasant in the solving 
than in the contracting. Clear as this must be to all, 
how strange to reflect that both individuals and com- 
munities will go on for ages in a course totally oppo- 
site; will oppress and degrade fellow individuals and 
fellow communities—nay, portions of their own com- 
munity, whom some accident of birth or opinion has 
been supposed to stigmatise—and yet complain of the 
rancorous passions which are thereby excited; as if 
they were to expect the pine-apple where they had 
planted the thistle, or hot water beneath ice! No—if 
we desire the luxury of seeing friendly faces, let us 
first put on friendly countenances ourselves. We 
must treat our brethren well, and they will treat us 
well in theirturn. There is not a historic page which 
does not inform us, that sowing the wind of wrath 
was invariably followed by its true and proper har- 
vest, the whirlwind. It was not for all the blustering 
violence of the tempest that the traveller in the fable 
would lay aside his cloak. That result was brought 
about by the mild and genial warmth of the sun. 

Considering, then, how -necessary kindness is to 
the production of kindness, it is evidently of great 
importance that men should be encouraged to begin 
to assume and act upon that sentiment, under how- 
ever disadvantageous circumstances. It is not to be 
expected, that, in the present imperfect state of things, 
any individual is to assume this principle of action in 
so great a degree as to expose himself to grievous 
loss, or even to the ridicule of those who, less hopeful 
of their race, conceive wisdom solely to consist in 
self-seeking. But a beginning must be made, and 
by the help of a little skill in human nature, this 
may be done in the most hardened community with 
good hopes of the issue. It is a remarkable and 
most encouraging circumstance, that few are so hard- 


ened by erroneous education, habitual self-love, and 


maminon-worship, but they will be softened by a 
tale of true goodness, and imbibe from it a desire 
to go and do likewise. The description of the ex- 
tremest misery may fail to rouse them, when the re- 
cital of some little tale of benevolence will startle them 
into kindness, and they will wish the hand that gave 
and the heart that melted had been theirs. Many 
bear an external appearance of prevailing selfishness ; 
and yet, when the mantle of the pool is dashed aside, 
the clear water is found beneath. Many are only un- 
kind, because no one has ever been kind to them; they 
are perhaps in some class of society or sphere of action, 
to which few rays of the light of love ever stragyle; 
they are perhaps individuals whom the community, 
in its present imperfectly moralised and ignorant state, 
has agreed to keep in badged and hopeless inferiority. 
In such minds the high sentiment of benevolence has 
lain, perhaps for generations, dormant and inert. 
But extend to them the hand of true fellowship, and 
show that you entertain a disinterested sympathy in 
their condition, and the latent faculty blazes up like 
the altar-fire under the levin of the pleased divinity ; 
sinking not again till the genial influence is with- 
drawn. Men who from the stern front of the world 
have contracted a kindred sternness; men whom ex- 
perience of the heartlessness of others seems to have 
also rendered heartless; men whom a laudable dread 


of penury and desire of independence have blinded 
for a time to other duties ; are all found, under pecu- 
liar circumstances, when the ruling passion is perhaps 
asleep, still to entertain in their bosoms the monarch 
sentiment which is eventually to preside over the soul 
of man: they are willing, they are glad to be kind. 
Dr Doddridge, in his Letters, gives an anecdote of his 
daughter, which powerfully illustrates the principle 
we are endeavouring toillustrate. This amiable crea- 
ture, who died early of consumption, and is described as 
having been a kind of angel upon earth, said one day, 
“ Father, I do not know how it is that every body loves 
me: I suppose it is because | love every body.” Can 
any one doubt, that, amidst those who returned the af- 
fections of this admirable being, there must have been 
many whose usual bearing was very different from 
hers. The effect is invariably the same. Heart calls 
up heart, as the first beacon spreads the contagion of 
fire over a mighty land. Not a tear is shed, orasigh 
heaved, on behalf of the afflicted; not a kind look or 
a mite of charity is dispatched to the destitute; that 
is permitted, even in this world, to be in vain. A 
spring rises in the desert, and in time vegetation 
comes, and an oasis is formed, with sheltering shades 
and spontaneous fruits, where formerly nothing was 
to be seen but parched sand: even so does the well- 
spring of a kind and bountiful heart freshen and 
brighten the selfish waste around it—and thusat length 
is the whole Zahara of human society to've made 
green. 


JOHN. 
Ir you happened to be sitting in the drawing-room of 
some venerable gentlewoman, with your back to the 
door, and heard her addressing one behind you by the 
pithy emphatic name of JoHNn, you would be at no loss 
to know the exact appearance of the individual so ad- 
dressed, without either turning to inspect him, or 
glancing at his reflection in the mirror over the fire- 
place. You would know—know by intuitiun—that 
John was a decent old serving-man of some sixty-two 
years of age, with a well-preserved old face and greyish 
hair, a clean blue-striped jacket, and an eye that spoke 
unutterable reverence for “the family.” A neat or- 
derly man is John, and rich withal, being understood 
to have made five hundred pounds during the fifty 
years he has spent in his present place, all of which 
lies snug in the three per cents. He is not so much 
a servant, for all his respect for his superiors, as he is 
their old friend and confidant. He has not been asked 
whether he designs to remain over next term for the 
last four-and-thirty years, and he never will be asked 
again. In fact, he is a fixture in the house, and it is 
far more likely that his master or mistress would think 
of leaving it, than that he would do so. They have 
not a secret which John does not wot of, and they sel- 
dom resolve upon taking any important step, such as 
removing from town to country or from country to 
town, or buying a new horse, or inviting a party to 
dinner, without consulting him. He is now serving 
the second generation, and there is not a grown man 
or woman in the whole circle of their kindred whom 
he has not carried on his back and obliged occasiunally 
with nice things over and above their proper allow- 
ances. In the course of such a long period of service, 
he has seen many pleasant doings in the family, and 
as many melancholy changes. He has seen strapping 
lads go out as captains, thinking to take the world by 
storm, and yet reported in the list of siain within the 
year. Hehas seen blooming girls married away to 
apparent happiness, and yet sink before the noon of 
their day. The young, the gay, the lovely, have one 
after another left the social circle, and now his master 
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and mistress are a frail and solitary couple, while their 
house, no more ringing with the sounds of a frank and 
generous hospitality, has assumed a quiet almost me- 
lancholy. Their fortune, too, has rather declined, 
and they are not persons of so much consequence as 
they once were. Yet John, who has rejoiced on all 
occasions of their rejoicing, and saddened at all times of 
their mourning, and would have thought himself no 
true vassal if he had not done so, stands up still for 
the honour of the house. He may be brought, with 
a good deal of hesitation and evident anguish at the 
vitals, to confess that there are wealthier families in 
the country; but that any can be more respectable, he 
will never allow. On that point he asserts their pre- 
tensions with a vehemence and triumph that plainly 
tell how anxious he is to mask their weakness on the 
other ground. Touching their actual interests, he is 
every bit as zealous. He would not allow any other 
servant than himself to waste so much as even a crust 
of their bread. Try to dig any of the family secrets 
out of John—some little mishaps or mistakes—some 
small sins of omission or commission. Try to get a 
little touch of scandal out of him, the least bit of back- 
biting. As well try to squeeze lemon-juice out of 
double Glo’ster. He tell any thing to the discredit of 
the family !—he blab a family secret! Not for any 
earthly consideration. 

The truth is, John is one of the family. He has 
been so long separated from his own kindred and the 
rest of the world, and is so totally unconscious of 
any interest of his own that is not also that of his 
master, that he cannot be considered as a distinct in- 
dividual. He may be likened to a heaven-devoted 
monk or hermit, isolated from the surrounding world. 
Jobn has no thought, or affection, or impulse, that 
does not tend to the good of “the family.” There is 
a tradition in the kitchen, descended through a long 
series of maids comparatively short time in place, that 
John was ouce in love. He had some thoughts, it is 
said, of a pretty lady’s-maid that came to the house 
with her mistress upon a visit. But the thing blew 
by, and John moved on as he was. There is now no 
chance of his ever marrying: even if he were capable 
of leaving his place, he could never do such a thing; 
he has been in the hands of nephews and nieces these 
dozen years. Yet, devoted as he is to his good old 

and mistress, John has a way of his own, which 
they must needs observe. He must not be hastily or 
sharply spoken to; neither must he be hurried in 
any duty. If pressed too much, John stands at bay 
and gives battle immediately ; urging him only makes 
him the slower. His superiors, observing this, have 
long ceased to attempt getting any thing more quickly 
than he likes. It is not that he designedly delays, 
from a desire of punishing them for their eagerness; 
he is incapable of such malice. It is because hedeems 
it necessary to let the duty stand till he shows how it 
cannot be done sooner, or till he has defended himself 
from the charge of being tardy—processes in general 
not very speedy ofdispatch. To this and all his other 
ways his friends have long been accustomed; and ac- 
cordingly they never think of either chiding him, or 
of trying to alter in any minute particular the mode 
in which he chuses to do his duty. John does every 
thing exactly when and how he pleases. He has a 
way of his own. 

By virtue of his ancient privileges, John further- 
more assumes a right to act and speak in many mat- 
ters beyond his original commission. He absorbs the 
whole patronage of the family, so far as tradesmen 
are concerned ; orders what he likes to be done about 
the house, short of taking down stone-and-lime walls; 
and has it in his power either to advance or alto- 
gether to repress any charitable suit that may be 
brought before the family. In all these matters, he 
knows no law but his own sense of propriety; and 
though this may be liable to err occasionally, it makes 
no difference. Whatever he does is done so purely 


through good and honest intents, that his master 
easily overlooks his mistakes. 

In any other person, John’s conduct occasionally 
towards his master or mistress would be reckoned ra- 
ther impertinent perhaps; but there is a bluntness, a 
simplicity, such an utter and palpable absence of all 
intention to offend in John’s manner in these in- 
stances of apparent irreverence towards them, that it 
is absolutely impossible to get angry with him. If 
they complain to John that dinner is late in being 
served up, John will not hesitate to tell them that they 
have had it as soon as he got it to give them, and that 
if they want dinuer sooner, they must tell the covk so. 
Or he may insist on it that it was as soon served up 
to-day as it was yesterday; and may add, that he 
thought it odd they said nothing about its lateness 
then. Or if his master bids him bring up a bottle of 
@ certain wine from # particular binn—we shall sup- 
pose it to be a rare and expensive wine, and, fure 
ther, that there is no company present—John will 
start no objection to the order at the time; he will 


not say a word, but proceed quietly to the cellar as 
ordered, and will bring a bottle of wine. This he will 
deliberately decant, still without making any remark, 
and place it coolly on the table before his master. 
On taking it, however, the latter turns round to 
John with a look of surprise and inquiry, and says, 
“John, this is not the wine I desired you to bring up.” 
John drily acknowledges the fact, and very uncon- 
cernedly adds, that he thought the wine he brought 
might do well enough for that evening, as the other 
was getting low, and had better be reserved, he con- 
ceived, for particular occasions. There is too much 
reason and good sense here to be resisted, whatever 
opinion may be entertained of the propriety of its com- 
ing from John, and John’s master accordingly sub- 
mits with the best grace he can, possibly only saying, 
“Ah! perhaps, John, you are right.” 

John is remarkable, amongst other things, for the 
freedom with which he speaks his mind on all occa- 
sions to both master and mistress. When giving them 
advice, a duty which he frequently takes upon him- 
self without being asked, he does not mince matters 
with them, but fairly tells them what he thinks with- 
out much regarding what effect it may have. He has 
a hundred times told them regarding things which 
they had done or intended to do, that they were the 
most foolish things he ever heard of in his life—per- 
fectly absurd—never heard of any persons iu thei 
senses doing such ridiculous things—wonders that 
any person could think of it. This, it will be allowed, 
is pretty candid for a person in John's situation, but 
John thinks nothing of it, and is quite innocent of all 
consciousness of its impropriety. He sees none of its 
features but one, and that is its good intention. Nor 
are his master or mistress themselves willing to recog- 
nise any other. They see, however uncouth or inde- 
corous it may appear, that it is not only well, but 
kindly meant; that it is the advice or remonstrance, 
as the case may be, of an affectionate though humble 
friend, who has their honour and their interests warmly 
at heart. 

Notwithstanding John’s familiarity and bluntness— 
the first, the result of long and faithful services; the 
second, of natural ituti there is a sense of pro- 
priety about him that keeps him always strictly with- 
in the limits of his sphere, with respect to his master 
and mistress, in the presence of strangers. He pre- 
sumes, it is true, but his presumption has nothing in 
it like the vulgar and impertinent intrusion of what 
we are told belongs to American servants. John's 
presumption is only that which might be safely resorted 
to by an intimate friend of the family. Even when 
he takes the liberty of chatting, it is generally after 
the ice has been broken by his master or mistress. 
The word “indeed,” said in a tone of slight surprise 
or inquiry, will, for instance, be as good to him as a 
decided wish to open atalk. Nevertheless, it must be 
noted, that it is only amongst themselves, and when 
none but themselves are present, that John indulges 
in the liberty-and-equality system above alluded to. 
When strangers are present, and more especially on 
occasions when parties are given in the house, which 
is now, however, very seldom, John is a completely 
changed man. He is then silent, obedient, and un- 
obtrusive ; maintains a proper distance, and listens 
to and obeys the commands of his master and mistress 
with the most profound respect and the greatest promp- 
titude. His youth seems renewed. He starts no ob- 
jections, offers no resistance to any order, whatever 
it may be, and obtrudes no uncalled-for explanations. 
John knows his province and his duty, and keeps the 
one and performs the other; yet he knows how to in- 
demnify himseif tur all this penance when the guests 
are gone. John is a sober man on the whole—a per- 
fectly sober man ; and was never known, except on two 
or three very particular occasions, to have gone any 
way wrong as to liquor; but what with one thing and 
another on this occasion, odds and ends, drops and 
driblets, left in bottles and glasses, which it would 
have been a pity to have thrown out, John is a very 
slight thing tozy, and has, therefore, altogether, under 
these circumstances, adding the quiet repose of his 
full chubby countenance, the calmness of his eye, and 
the rotundity of his figure, an appearance of great 
comfort and contentment in mind and body. 

Jobn has not now much to do; for the family, as 
already said, has dwindled down to two or three per- 
sons, and they are all getting old as well as John him- 
self; and like himself, too, they are all methodical ; 
and thus the motions of master, mistress, and man, 
are as harmonious as those of the spheres. Juhn's 
duty, therefore, consists in one unvaried routine of 
extremely limited variety, and through this he goes 
daily with the calm deliberation, unerring precision, 
and easy comfortable air, induced by the practice of 
upwards of twenty years, it being that time since the 
family sunk into its present quiet and monotonous 
system of procedure. At nine o'clock every morn- 
ing precisely, John walks into the breakfast parlour 
with a tablecloth under his arm, spreads it slowly 
and deliberately, and with the same cautious delibera- 
tion puts down oue after another the various articles 
which go to furnish furth the breakfast table, taking 
copious and long-drawn pinches of snuff at frequent 
intervals during the progress of his operativus ; and 


besides all this, occasionally improving his mind, and 
adding to his stock of knowledge, by reading any 
scraps of printed paper that may catch his eye about 
the room, or by turning over any books that may 
happen to present themselves on the side-tables ; such 


little agreeable recreations as these being all included 
in the business of preparing for the morning’s repast. 
At nine precisely, as we have said, John lays the cloth 
for breakfast, and at a quarter past ten he proceeds to 
remove it; and as he shakes it into the area over the 
rail at the door, he most likely takes the opportunity 
of making a good-humoured observation to one of the 
servants next house, who may chance to be out on a 
similar errand. He also takes this opportunity of 
looking up and down the street, to see if he can 

any gossip within hail; and before he re-enters K of 


domicile, fully makes up his mind as to the state of 


the weather, and whether it will be a proper going- 
out day for his master and mistress. At five he 
makes similar preparations for dinner, and at half- 
past six, he in a similar way clears the table; and so 
on of all the other meals of the day. But iu the in- 
tervals, there being few persons to attend to, few 
wants to supply, and little or no derangement of the 
household articles, John has not a hand's turn todo. 
In a good day, therefore, John may be seen standing 
bareheaded, for hours of a forenoon, at the door, the 
latter flung wide open behind him, looking compla- 
cently around him, or gazing with a sort of subdued 
or passive interest on the passers-by; exhibiting, in 
his sleek, well-conditioned person, and untroubled an- 
cient countenance, the very picture of ease, comfort, 
and contentment. Such is Joun. 


AN ESSAY ON BORDER ANTIQUITIES. 

[BY sIR WALTER scoTT.*] 
In the year 1018, Malcolm II. enlarged the eastern 
limits of his kingdom to the present frontier of Scot- 
land, by a grant from Eadulf, Earl of Northumber- 
land, who ceded to him the whole district of Lothian 
and Berwickshire to the Tweed. What the Scottish 
kingdom acquired on the eastward in the reign of 
Malcolm II., was balanced by the loss of Cumberland, 
which William the Conqueror wrenched from Mal- 
colm Canmore. After this period, although Stephen, 
in his necessity, ceded Northumberland to Scotland, 
and although the English on the other hand fre- 
quently held military possession of part of the oppo- 
site country, the Borders, with the exception of the 
Debateable Land to the west, and the town of Berwick 
on the east, which were constant subjects of dispute, 
might be considered as finally settled according to the 
present limits. 

While these transactions occurred, other most im- 
portant changes having taken place both in the inte- 
rior of South and North Britain, had am 
these two grand divisions of the island each into one 
great kingdom, so that the regions, where they bor- 
dered on each other, ceasing to be the residence of in- 
dependent or tributary states, assumed the character 
of frontiers, or, as we now term them, of Borders. 
This important consolidation of England and Scot- 
land, each into a distinct and individual monarchy, 
took place in both countries nearly about the same 
period. At least, although the present kingdom of 
England was formed by the consolidation of the states 
of the heptarchy rather more early than the Scottish 
nations were united intw one state, the distractions 
occasioned by Danish invasions and civil wars pre- 
vented her extending her empire over her northern 
neighbours. Indeed, the power of England could 
scarce be said to be wielded by one sovereign with un- 
controlled sway, until William the Conqueror had 
repressed the various insurrections of the Saxons, sub- 
jugated for ever the tumultuary Northumbrians, and 
acquired a consolidated force capable of menacing the 
kingdom of Scotland. Had this event happened a 
century sooner, it is probable all Britain would at 
that early period have been united under one mo- 
narch. Or had a Scottish monarch existed during 
the heptarchy, as powerful as Malcolm Canmore at a 
subsequent era, it is possible that he might have pushed 
his limits much farther to the south than the present 
Borders, and would probably have secured to Scot- 
land at least the countries on the north of the Hum- 
ber. As it happened, the situation and balanced 
strength of both countries dictated the present limits. 

The Saxons, who gave name to England, and lan- 
guage to both nations, now began to disappear from 
the stage. The local antiquities which are ascribed 
to them on the Borders are not numerous. Their 
coins, as well as those of the Danish dynasty, are fre. 
quently found both in England and Scotland; and cups 
and drinking horns have been preserved and disco- 
vered, which may be referred to this period. But of 
their architecture the ecclesiastical edifices afford al. 
most the only specimen. The houses, even of their 
princes, were chiefly formed of wood ; and their mili- 
tary system consisted rather in giving battle than in 
attacking or defending places of strength. Som 
rude ramparts seem to have encircled their towns for 
protection against the Danish invaders, and in thei. 
own civil dissensions. But castles, whether belong. 
ing to kings or chiefs, must have been rare during the 
Saxon period. 

If the Saxons left few examples of their military 
architecture, they laid the foundation of many splen- 
did ecclesiastical establishments, the remains of which 
are still found in the Border districts. The Norman 
families who settled in Scotland brought with them 
their rules of chivalry, their knowledge of the mili- 


* Abridged from his Misccllaneous P: Works, vol. vid. 
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tary art, their terms of honour and badyes of distinc- 
tion, and, far the most important, their feudal system 
of laws. Nevertheless, one leading feature of Celtic 
manners and laws remained upon the Borders, un- 
til the union of the crowns; and in despite of the 
feudal system with which it was often at variance, 
continued to flourish as well in the southern as in the 
northern extremities of Scotland. This was the sys- 
tem of septs, or clanship, by which these districts were 
long distinguixhed. At a later period in the history 
of the Borders, the Scottish Parliament, for the pur- 
of checking the depredations of these septs, pub- 
lished a“ Roll of the Clans that has Captains and 
Chieftains, on whom they depend oftimes against the 
Will of their Landlords, as well on the Borders as 
Highlands.” The system of clanship thus established 
on the western and middle parts of the Border, spread 
its influence into Berwickshire also ; for although the 
t family of Gordon, or of Home, has not, in the 
| een sense, been termed a clan, that is, a sept de- 
pending entirely upon one patriarchal head, and of 
which the common people, as well as the leaders, bore 
the same name, yet the heads of the branches of these 
great families added to their extensive feudal and ter- 
ritorial influence that authority of blood which they 
exercised over the barons of their own name, as was 
the case with the Butlers, Geraldines, and other great 
Norman families settled in Ireland. But on these 
eastern parts of the marches, this clanish attachment 
was less strong ard inviolable, and there are more 
frequently instances of persons of distinction acting 
against the head of their family upon occasions of pub- 
lic distraction. The same thing may be observed on 
the opposite Borders of England. Northumberland, 
at least the more level parts of that county, from 
which the British had been long expelled, was occu- 
pied by families of power and distinction, who exer- 
cised the same feudal and territorial authority that was 
— by other landholders throughout England. 
tin the wild and mountainous dales of the Reed, 
the Tyne, and the Coquet, as well as in the neigh- 
bouring county of Cumberland, the ancient British 
custom of clanship still continued in observance, 
and the inhabitants acted less under the direction of 
their landlords than under that of the principal man 
of their name, corresponding in this respect with the 
manners of the Cumbrian Britons, from whom they 
derived their descent. This grand distinction should 
be heedfully kept in view by the antiquary; because 
the mode of government, of living, and of making war, 
adopted by the Borderers on both sides, seems to have 
been in a t measure the consequence of this pre- 
vailing system of clanship. 

As the chief was expected to protect his followers, 
in good and evil, from the assaults of their neighbours, 
and even from the pursuit of justice, the followers and 
clansmen were expected, on the other hand, to exhibit 
the deepest marks of devotion to his interest, never to 
scruple at his commands when alive, and, in case of 
his death by violence, to avenge him at whatever risk 
to themselves. In the year 1511, Sir Robert Kerr, 
warden of the Middle Marches, was slain at a Border 
meeting by three Englishmen. Starhed, one of the 
murderers, fled, it is said, nearly as far south as York, 
and there lived in private and upon his guard. Yet 
in this place of security he was surprised and mur- 
dered by two of Sir Robert Kerr’s followers, who 
brought his head to their master, by whom, in memo- 
rial of their vengeance, it was exposed at the Cross of 
Edinburgh. These observations may suffice to ex- 
plain the state of clanship as it existed on the frontier. 
The cause of the system’s subsisting so long was 
its peculiar adaptation for the purposes of war and 
plunder, which the relative condition of the two king- 
doms rendered in later times the constant occupation 
of the Borderers. 

The settlement of monasteries contributed, doubt- 
less, not a little to the improvement of the country 
around them ; and the introduction of many Norman 
families upon the Border country must also have had 
its share in introducing regular law and guod order. 
Under the progressive influence of these changes of 

rty, it seems probable that the Celtic system of 
clanship would have gradually given way, and that 
the Borderers would have assimilated their cust 
and manners to those of the more inland parts of 
Scotland. But the savage and bloody spirit of hos- 
tility which arose from Edward I.’s usurpation of 
the crown of Scotland, destroyed in a few years the 
improvements of ages, and carried the natives of these 
countries backward in every art but in those which 
concerned the destruction of the English and each 
other. The wars which raged through every part of 
Scotland in the thirteenth century, were urged with 
peculiar fury on the Borders. Castles were surprised 
and taken ; battles were won and lost; the country 
was laid waste on all sides, and by all parties: The 
iotic Scotch, like the Spaniards of our own time, 
no escape from usurped power but by sacrificing 
the benefits of civilisation, and leading the lives of 
armed outlaws. The struggle, indeed, terminated in 
the establishment of national independence ; but the 
immediate effect of the violence which had distin- 
guished it was to occasion Scotland retrograding to a 
state of barbarism, and to convert the borders of both 
countries into wildernesses, only inhabited by soldiers 
and robbers. Many towns, which had begun toarise 
in the fertile countries of Roxburgh and Berwick 
shires, were anew ruined. Roxburgh itself, once one 
of the four principal burghs of Scotland, was so com- 


pletely destroyed, that its site is now only remem- 
bered and pointed out by tradition. 

The mode of warfare adopted by the Scots them. 
selves, however necessary and prudent, was destruc- 
tive to property, and tended to retard civilisation. 
They avoided giving pitched battles, and preferred a 
wasting and protracted war, which might tire out 
and exhaust the resources of their invaders. They 
destroyed all the grain and other resources of their 
own country which might have afforded relief t» the 
Englishmen, and they viewed with great indifference 
the enemy complete the work of destruction. In the 
naieubih, they secured their cattle among the 
mountains and forests, and either watched an oppor- 
tunity to attack the invaders with advantage, or, 
leaving them to work their will in Scotland, burst 
into England themselves, and retaliated upon the 
enemy’s country the horrors which were exercised in 
their own. 

It followed, from this devastating system of defen- 
sive war, that the Scotch were so far from desiring 
to cover their borders by building strong places or 
fortresses, that they pulled them down and destroyed 
them where they already existed. With very few 
exceptions, the strong and extensive fortresses which 
had arisen on the Scottish Borders in better times, 
were levelled with the ground during the wars of the 
thirteenth century. The ruins of the castles of Rox- 
burgh, of Jedburgh, and of several others which were 
thus destroyed, bear a wonderful disproportion in 
extent to any which were erected in subsequent times. 
This continued to be the Scottish defensive system for 
many ages, and, of course, while it exposed invaders 
to hardships, loss, and want of subsistence, it reduced 
the frontiers of their own country, for the time, to a 
waste desert. Beacons were lighted in such a man- 
ner as to signify either the threatened approach or 
actual arrival of the English army. These were 
maintained at Hume Castle, at the Tower of Edger- 
hope, or Edgerstane, near the source of the Jed, upon 
the ridge of the Soltra Hills, at Dunbar, Dunpender 
(or Trapraine) Law, North Berwick Law, and other 
eminences ; and their light was a signal for the Scot- 
tish forces to assemble at Edinburgh and Haddington, 
abandoning to waste and pillage all the southern 
counties. 

The castle of Caerlaverock, on the western fron- 
tier, protected against the English by its situation, 
appears also to have approached, in size and splendour 
of architecture, to the dignity of an English fortress ; 
but this fortress also was repeatedly taken by the in- 
vaders. The original castle of Caerlaverock was be- 
sieged, taken, and garrisoned, by Edward I., in the 
year 1300. When recovered by Sir Edward Max- 
well, during the wars of Robert Bruce, he dismantled 
it, according to the policy which we have already no- 
ticed. The present castle, built on a scale of unusual 
size and magniticence by the powerful family of Max. 
well, was ruined by the Earl of Sussex in the fatal 
year 1570. Much of the present ruins belong to the 
seventeenth century; and the castle owes its state of 
desolation to the successful arms of the Covenanters 
in 1640. 

The extensive ruins of Bruce's ancient castle, on a 
lake beside Lochmaben, indicate its extent and 
strength ; and, by the Scottish regulations, particular 
care was enjoined that it should be kept by a “ wise 
and famous gentleman,” with four horsemen in con- 
stant attendance, who was to discharge the office of 
steward-depute of Annandale. But Lochmaben Cas- 
tle was founded before the bloody wars in the four- 
teenth century, when the Borders were in a state of 
comparative civilisation. Most of the other abodes of 
the south-western barons, as Closeburn, Spedlin’s 
Castle, Hoddom, Lagg, Amisfield, &c., are towers 
upon the same plan with those already described. 

Even the royal castles on the Border boasted little 
splendour. That of Newark, a favourite hunting- 
seat of the kings of Scotland, is merely a large and 
strong tower, surrounded by a wall of defence, or 
barnkin. The darksome strength and retired situa- 
tion of the Hermitage Castle made it long a chosen 
hold of the Earls of Douglas, and the succeeding 
branch of the house of Angus, who appear to have 
fortified it, with little attention indeed to architectural 
beauty, but so as greatly to improve the natural ad- 
vantages of its wild sequestered situation. After 
Hermitage fell into the hands of the crown, it seems 
usually to have been garrisoned with a few hired sol- 
diers, and was the ordinary residence of the Earls of 
Bothwell during their power on the Border. 

The smaller gentlemen, whether heads of branches 
of clans, or of distinct families, inhabited dwellings 
upon a still smaller scale, called Peels, or Bastle- 
houses. These were surrounded by an enclosure, or 
barnkin, the wall whereof was, according to statute, 
a yard thick, six yards in height, surrounding a 
space of at least sixty square feet. Within this outer 
work the laird built his tower, with its projecting 
battlements, and usually secured the entrance by two 
doors ; the outer of grated iron, the innermost of oak 
clenched with nails. The apartments were placed 
directly above each other, accessible only by a narrow 
“turnpike” stair, easily blocked up or defended. 
Sometimes, and in the more ancient buildings, the 
construction was still more rude: There was nostair 
at all; and the inhabitants ascended by a ladder from 
one story to another. Smailholme, or Sandiknow 
Tower, is one of the most perfect specimens of this 
species of habitation, which was usually situated ou 


the brow of a rock, or the brink of a torrent, and, 
like the castle of the chief, had adjacent huts for the 
reception of those who were called upon to act in its 
defence. The Castle of Bemerside, still the residence 
of the ancient family of Haig, is a tower of the same 
kind, and is still inhabited by the proprietor. 

Upon a sudden attack from any small incursive 
party, these strengths, as they were called, afforded 
good means of defence. Artillery being out of the 
question, they were usually attacked with bows, or 
hagbuts, the discharge of which drove the defenders 
from the loopholes and battlements, while the assail- 
ants, heaping together quantities of wetted straw, and 
setting it on fire, drove the garrison from story to 
story by means of the smoke, and sometimes compelled 
them to surrender. The mode of defence, by stones, 
arrows, shot, and scalding water, was equally obvious 
and simple: and, in ordinary cases, by such means of 
resistance, joined to the strength of the place, and the 
military disposition of the inhabitants around, who 
readily rose “‘to the fray,” a desultory attack was 
repulsed. 

hile such was the state of the landholder, and 
even of the noble, upon the Borders, it is natural to 
inquire into the condition of the towns along the 
Scottish frontier. It appears they were numerons, 
and, considering the very precarious state of security, 
full of inhabitants. Dumfries, Jedburgh, and Sel- 
kirk, were those of principal note. They were under 
the same mode of government, by their own elective 
magistrates, as the other free burghs of Scotland, 
and, on many occasions, maintained their freedom 
and franchises against the powerful barons in the 
neighbourhood, with whom they were frequently at 
feud. Besides these intestine divisions, they had to 
be constantly on their guard against the inhabitants 
of the opposite frontier, to whom their wealth (such 
as it was) afforded great temptation. It was acquired 
chiefly by smuggling; for, as the most rigorous laws 
in both countries prohibited all mercantile intercourse 
upon the Borders under high pains, a great contra- 
band trade, both for cattle, horses, salt, fish, and other 
merchandise, existed by the frontiers, even till the 
union of the kingdoms, when most of the sonthern 
burghs of Scotland experienced a great declension, 
both in wealth and inhabitants, from its being discon- 
tinued. Every free burgher was by his tenure a sol- 
dier, and obliged not only to keep watch and ward 
for the defence of the town, but to march under his 
magistrates, deacons of craft, &c., to join the king's 
banner when lawfully summoned. They also at- 
tended in order of battle and well armed at the war- 
den meetings and other places of public rendezvous 
on the Borders, had their peculiar gathering-words 
and war-cries, and appear oiten w have behaved with 
distinguished gallantry. 

The Border towns were usually strong by situation, 
as Dumfries upon the Nith, and Jedburgh upon the 
river of the same name, and were almost always sur- 
rounded by some rude sort of fortification, or wall, 
with gates, or, as they were called in Scottish, ports. 
But even when these defences were forced by a supe- 
rior enemy, the contest was often maintained with 
obstinacy in the town itself, where the height of the 
houses and narrowness of the streets afforded to 
brave and‘determined men the means of resistance, or 
at least of vengeance. Most of the towns and even 
villages contained, besides the houses of the poorer 
inhabitants, bastle-houses, or towers, surrounded with 
walls, like those which we have described as the ha- 
bitations of the landed proprietors. The ruins of 
these are to be seen in most Border villages of anti- 
quity. In that of Darnwick, near Melrose, there is 
one belonging to a family calied Fisher, almost entire. 
There is another at Jedburgh, which Queen Mary is 
said to have lodged in after her ill-fated expedition to 
visit Bothwell at Hermitage Castle. 

If we turn our eyes from the frontiers of Scotland 
to those of England, we shall behold a very different 
scene, indicating, even in these remote provinces, the 
superior wealth and civilisation of the English nation, 
with that attention to defence which was the natural 
consequence of their having something of value to de- 
fend. The central marches, indeed, and the extreme 
verge of the frontier in every direction, excepting 
upon the east, were inhabited by wild clans as lawless 
as their northern neighbours, resembling them in 
manners and customs, inhabiting similar strongholds, 
and subsisting, like them, by rapine. The towers of 
Thirlwall, upon the river Tippal, of Fenwick, of Wid- 
drington, and others, exhibit the same rude strength 
and scanty limits with those of the Scottish Border 
chieftains. But these were not, as in Scotland, the 
abode of the great nobles, but rather of leaders of an 
inferior rank. Wherever the mountains receded, 
arose chains of castles of magnificent structure, great 
extent, and fortified with all the art of the age, be- 
longing to those powerful barons whose names hold 
so high a rank in English history. The great house 
of Clifford of Cumberland alone possessed, exclusive 
of inferior strongholds, the great and extensive cas- 
tles of Appleby, Brough, Brougham, Pendragon, and 
Skipton, each of which formed a lordly residence, as 
may yet be seen from their majestic ruins. The pos- 


sessions of the great house of Percy were fortified 
with equal strength. Warkworth, Alnwick, Bam. © 
borough, and Cockermouth, all castles of great baro- 
nial splendour and strength, besides others in the 
interior of the country, show their wealth and power. 
Raby Castle, still inhabited, attests the magnificence 
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of the great Nevilles, Earls of Westmoreland ; and 
the lowering strength of Naworth shows the power of 
the Dacres. All these, and many others which 
might be mentioned, are so superior to edifices of the 
same kind in Scotland, as to verify the bast, that 
there was many a dog-kennel in England to which 
the tower of a Scottish Borderer was not to be coim- 
pared. 


THE EARTHQUAKES OF MISSOURI. 
Tue alteration effected in the features of a country 
by meana of natural phenomena, particularly earth- 
quakes, has almost nowhere been so conspicuous in 
modern times as in the state of Missouri, in the western 
Settlements of the North American Union. The dis- 
trict more particularly affected lies on the west side of 
the Mississippi river, above the mouth of the Ohio, 
and adjacent to the river Missouri, another of its large 
tributaries. This part of the western territories is 
famed for its produce of lead ore, the smelting of which 
is a main source of wealth to the inhabitants, who are 
partly of French and partly of Spanish extraction. 
Possibly the metallic nuture of the sub-strata may 
have been one of the influencing causes of the series 
of earthquakes which affected the country, and did so 
much damage to the settlements; but we give this 
merely as « stray conjecture, and will present the ac- 
count of the circumstances attending the earthquakes, 
which has been given by Timothy Flint in his “ Re- 
collections of the Valley of the Mississippi.” Mr 
Flint’s visit to the country was in 1819, or from six 
to eight years after the occurrence of the earthquakes. 


From all the accounts, corrected one by another, 
and compared with the very imperfect narratives 
which were published, I infer that the shock of these 
earthquakes in the immediate vicinity of the centre of 
their force, must have equalled, in their terrible heav- 
ings of the earth, any thing of the kind that has been 
recorded. I do not believe that the public have ever 
yet had any adequate idea of the violence of the con- 
cussions. We are accustomed to measure this by the 
buildings overturned, and the mortality that results. 
Here the country was thinly settled. The houses, 
fortunately, were frail and of logs, the most difficult 
te overturn that could be constructed. Yet, as it was, 
whole tracts were plunged into the bed of the river. 
The grave-yard at New Madrid, with all its sleeping 
tenants, was precipitated into the bend of the stream. 
Most of the houses were thrown down. Large lakes 
of twenty miles in extent were made in an hour. 
Other lakes were drained. The whole country, to 
the mouth of the Ohio in one direction, and to the 
St Francis in the other, including a front of three 
hundred miles, was convnlsed to such a degree as to 
create lakes and islands, the number of which is not 
yet known—to cover a tract of many miles in extent, 
near the Little Prairie, with water three or four feet 
deep; and when the water disappeared, a stratum of 
sand of the same thickness was left in its place. The 
trees split in the midst, lashed one with another, and 
are still visible over great tracts of country, inclining 
in every direction and in every angle wo the earth and 
the horizon. 

The inhabitants described the undulation of the 
earth as resembling waves, increasing in elevation as 
they advanced ; and when they had attained a certain 
fearful height, the earth would burst, and vast volumes 
of water, and sand, and pit-coal, were discharged as 
high as the tops of the trees. I have seen a hundred 
of these chasms, which remained fearfully deep, al- 
though in a very tender alluvial soil, and after a lapse 
of seven years. Whole districts were covered with 
white sand, so as to become uninhabitable. The wa- 
ter at first covered the whole country, particularly at 
the Little Prairie; and it must have been indeed a 
scene of horror, in these deep forests and in the gloom 
of the darkest night, and by wading in the water to 
the middle, to fly from these concussions, which were 
occurring every few hours, with a noise equally ter- 
rible to the beasts aud birds, as tomen. The birds 
themselves lost all power and disposition to fly, and 
retreated to the bosums of men, their fellow-sufferers 
in this general convulsion. A few persons sunk in 
these chasms, and were providentially extricated. 
One person died ot affright. One perisned miserably 
on an island, which retained its original level in the 
midst of a wide lake created by the earthquake. A 
number perished, who sunk with their boats in the 
river. A bursting of the earth, just below the village 
of New Madrid, arrested the mighty stream of the 
Mississippi in its course, and caused a reflux of its 
waves, by which in w little time great number of 
boats were swept by the ascending current into the 
mouth of the Bayou, carried out and jettupon the dry 

» when the accumulating waters vi the river had 
again cleared their current. 

There was a great number of severe shocks, but 
two series of concussions were particularly terribic ; 
far more so than the rest. And they remark thac the 
shucks were clearly distinguishable into two classes ; 
those in which the motion was horizontal, and those 
in which it was perpendicular. The latver were at- 
tended with tue explosions, and the terrible mixture 
of noises, that vreveded and accompanied the earth. 


quakes, in a louder degree, but were by no means so 
desolating and destructive as the other. When they 
were felt, the houses crumbled, the trees waved w- 
gether, the ground sunk, and all the destructive phe- 
nomena were more conspicuous. In the interval of 
the earthquakes there was one evening, and that a 
brilliant and cloudless one, in which the western sky 
was a continued glare of vivid flashes of lightning, 
and of repeated peals of subterranean thunder, seem- 
ing to proceed, as the flashes did, from below the ho- 

One result from these terrific phenomena was very 
obvious. The people of this village had been noted 
for their profligacy and impiety. In the midst of these 
scenes of terror, all, Catholics and Protestants, praying 
and profane, became of one religion, and partook of 
one feeling. Two hundred people, speaking English, 
French, and Spanish, crowded together, their visages 
pale, the mothers embracing their children. As soon 
as the omen that preceded the earthquakes became vi- 
sible, as soon as the air became a little obscured, as 
though a sudden mist arose from the east, all in their 
different languages and forms, but all deeply in ear- 
nest, betook themselves to the vuice of prayer. The 
cattle, as much terrified as the rational creation, 
crowded about the assemblage of men, and seemed to 
demand protection, or community of danger. One 
lady ran as far as her strength would permit, and then 
fell exhausted and fainting, from which she never re- 
covered, The general impulse, when the shocks com- 
menced, was to run; and yet, when they were at the 
severest point of their motion, the people were thrown 
on the ground at almost every step. A French gen- 
tleman told me, that, in escaping from his house, the 
largest in the village, he found he had left an infant 
behind, and he attempted to mount up the raised 
piazza to recover the child, and was thrown down a 
dozen times in succession, The venerable lady in 
whose house we lodged was extricated from the ruins 
of her house, having lost every thing that appertained 
to her establishment which could be broken or de- 
stroyed. The people at the Little Prairie, who suffered 
most, had their settlement—which consisted of a hun- 
dred families, and which was located in a wide and 
very deep and fertile bottum—broken up. When I 
passed it, aud stopped to contemplate the traces of the 
catastrophe whicn remained after seven years, the 
crevices where the earth had burst were sufticieutly 
manifest, and the whole region was covered with sand 
to the depth of two or three feet. The surface was 
red with oxided pyrites of iron, and the sand-blows, as 
they were called, were abundantly mixed with this 
kind of earth, and with pieces of pit-coal. But two 
families remained of the whole seitiement. The ob- 
ject seems to have been in the first paroxysms of alarm 
to escape to the hills at the distance of twenty-five 
miles. The depth of tae water taat covered the sur- 
face soon preciuded escape. 

The people wichout an exception were unlettered 
backwoodsmen, of the class least addicted to reasun- 
ing; and yet it is remarkable how ingeniously aud 
conclusively they reasoned from apprehension shar- 
pened by fear. ‘They remarked that the chasms in 
the earth were in direction from south-west to north. 
east, and they were of an extent to swallow up not 
only men, but houses, *‘ down quick into the pit.’ 
Aud these chasms occurred frequeady within intervals 
of half amile. They felled the tallest trees at right 
angles to the chasms, and stationed themselves upon 
the felled trees. By this iavention all were saved ; for 
the chasms occurred more than once under these felled 
trees. Meantime, their cattle aud their harvesis, both 
bere and at New Madrid, principally perished. The 
people no longer dared to dwell in houses. They 
passed this winter and the succeeding one in bark 
booths and camps, like those of the Indians, of so 
light a texture as not to expose the inhabitants to 
danger in case of their being thrown down. Such 
numbers of ladeu boats were wrecked above, and the 
lading driven by the eddy into the mouth of the Bayou, 
at the village, which makes the harbour, that the peo- 
ple were amply supplied with every article of provision. 
Fiour, beet, pork, bacon, butter, cheese, apples, in 
short, every thing that is carried down the river, was 
in such abundance as scarcely to be matters of sale. 
Many boats that came safely into the Bayou were dis- 
posed of by their atfrighted owners for a tritie; for 
the shocks stili continued every day, and the owners, 
deeming the whole country below to be sunk, were 
glad to retura to the upper country as fast as possible. 
In effect, a great many islands in the Mississippi were 
sunk, new ones raised, and the bed of the river very 
much changed in every respect. 

After the earthquake had moderated in violence, 
the country exhibited a melancholy aspect of chesms 
of saud covering the earth, of trees thrown down, or 
lying at an angle of forty-five degrees, or split in the 
middle. The earthquakes still recurred at short inter- 
vals, so that the people had no confidence to rebuild 
good houses, or chimnies of brick. The Little Prairie 
settiement was broken up. The Great Prairie settle. 
ment, one of the most flourishing before on the west 
bank of the Mississippi, was much diminished. New 
Madrid again dwindled to insignificance and decay ; 
the people treiabling in their miserable hovels at the 
distant and melancholy runbling of the approaching 
shocks. ‘The general government passed an act, al- 
lowing the inhabitants of this country to locote the 
same quantity of lands that they possessed here in any 
part of the territory where the lauds were uot yet 


covered by any claim. These claims passed into the 
hands of speculators, and were never of any substan- 
tial benefit to the p s. When I resided there 
this district, formerly so level, rich, and beautiful, had 
the most melancholy of all aspects of decay, the to- 
kens of former cultivation and habitancy, which were 
how tos of desolation and desertion. Large 
and beautiful orchards left uninclosed, Pouses unin- 
habited, deep chasms in the earth, obvious at frequent 
intervals—such was the face of the country, although 
the people had for years become so accustomed to 
frequent and small shocks, which did no essential in- 
jury, that the lands were gradually rising again in 
value, and New Madrid was slowly rebuilding, with 
frail buildings, adapted to the apprehensions of the 
people.” 


BIOGRAPHIC SKETCHES. 
SAMUEL RICHARDSON. 

Tus celebrated novelist was born in 1689 in Derby- 
shire, to which county his father, by trade a joiner, had 
retired from London, to avoid the consequences of an 
attachment to the cause of the unfortunate Duke of 
Monmouth. The reduced circumstances of the parent 
caused the child to receive only an ordinary educa- 
tion; but the subject of our memoir became noted 
at a very early age for a grave and reflecting disposi- 
tion, a fondness for books, and, what was more re- 
markable, a power of entertaining his schoolfellows 
with stories, either invented by himself, or amplified 
from printed narratives. The gentle character and 
literary accomplishments of Richardson caused him 
early to become a favourite with such young women 
of his neighbourhood as took pleasure in reading; 
“half a dozen of them,” he says, “ when met to- 
gether to work with their needles, used, when they 
got a book they liked, to borrow me to read to them; 
their mothers sometimes with them; and both mo- 
thers and daughters used to be pleased with the ob- 
servations they put me upon making.” 

Had his father’s circumstances permitted, Richard- 
son would have been devoted to the clerical profession. 
This being found impossible, he was, in 1706, bound 
apprentice to Mr John Wilde, printer at the Station- 
ers’ Hall in London; an occupation which was ex- 
pected to be congenial to his taste. Here, though his 
master exacted rather more than the usual applica. 
tion to business, Richardson contrived to find some 
spare time for improving his mind, usually borrowing 
a little for that purpose from the hours of rest, though 
his conscientious disposition caused him to burn none 
but his own candles on such occasions, and also see 
that he did not deprive himself so far of rest as to unfit 
him in any measure for performing his duty to his 
master during the day. Even at this early period of 
his life, and in this obscure situation, he had attracted 
the friendly regard of a gentleman of fortune, who 
promised to patronise him when a proper opportunity 
should occur; and part of his spare time was em- 
ployed in carrying on a correspondence with this in- 
dividual. It would thus appear, that, long before he 
ever thought of addressing the public, he had had 
cousiderable experience in letter-writing ; the form of 
composition which he ultimately adopted for his ficti- 
tious productions. 

His friend having died before or about the expira- 
tion of his apprenticeship, Richardson found it neces- 
sary to spend five years more with Mr Wilde, as com- 
positor, corrector, and foreman, before setting up for 
himself. His behaviour in these relations of life was 
most exemplary, insomuch that his employer styled 
him the pillar of his house. He at length began busi- 
ness on his own account, in Salisbury Court, Fleet 
Street (where Milton had once dwelt), and ere long 
became distinguished as one who could not only print 
books, but also oblige their publishers with prefaces, 
indexes, and other humble literary services. When 
he began to thrive in the world, he married his mas- 
ter’s daughter, with whom he lived very happily till 
ber deacu in 1731. Several of the periodical essayists 
of less note were printed by Richardson; and by the 
friendship of Speaker Onslow, a patron of literary 
men, he obtained the lucrative employment of print- 
ing the Journals of the House of Commons. For the 
first fifty years of his life, though perhaps known to a 
few as one who had a literary turn, he bore, outwardly 
and to the world at large, only the unpretending cha- 
racter of an industrious and respectable tradesman, one 
who solved all his engagements punctually, indulged 
in a modest hospitality appropriate to his fortune, and 
was beloved by all who knew him for his practice of 
every domestic virtue. Something very like an acci- 
dent at length brought out the powers that had been 
so long latent. His friends Messrs Rivington and 
Osborne, booksellers, who had probably enjoyed the 
benefit of his pen on several trivial occasions, and 
perhaps remarked his dexterity in epistolary writ- 
ing, thought proper to request him to write what they 
called a little book of familiar letters on the useful con- 
cerns of common life—such a volume, they said, hav- 
ing been often asked from them by their customers. 
Atter much importunity, Richardson was induced to 
turn the subject in his mind, and w commence writ- 
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ing a few letters of the kind described, among which 
were one or two designed as cautions to females of in- 
ferior rank, warning them against the more obvious 
dangers of their station. As he proceeded with the 
latter, he gradually involved a story which he had 
heard in his early years, and which was to the fol- 
lowing effect—as related by himself :— 

“ About twenty-five years ago, a gentleman with 
whom I was intimately acquainted, met with such a 
story as that of Pamela, in one of the summer tours 
which he used to take for his pleasure, attended with 
one servant only. At every inn he put up at, it was 
his way to inquire after curiosities in its neighbour- 
hood, either ancient or modern; and particularly he 
asked who was the owner of a fine house, as it seemed 
to him, beautifully situated, which he had passed by 
(describing it), within a mile or two of the inn. It 
was a fine house, the landlord said. The owner was 
Mr B— , a gentleman of a large estate in more coun- 
ties than one. That his and his lady’s history en- 

ed the attention of every body who came that way, 
and put a stop to all other inquiries, though the house 
and gardens were well worth seeing. The lady, he 
said, was one of the greatest beauties in England ; 
but the qualities of her mind had no equal; benefi- 
cent, prudent, and equally beloved and admired by 
high and low. That she had been taken at twelve 
years of age, for the sweetness of her manners and 
modesty, and for an understanding above her years, 
by Mr B——’s mother, a truly worthy lady, two wait 
on her person. Her parents, ruined by suretiships, 
were remarkably honest and pious, and had instilled 
into their daughter’s mind the best principles. When 
their misfortunes happened first, they attempted a lit- 
tle school, in their village, where they were much be- 
loved; he teaching writing, and the first rules of 
arithmetic, to boys ; his wife plain needle-work to girls, 
and to knit and spin; but that it answered not: and 
when the lady took their child, the industrious man 
earned his bread by day-labour, and the lowest kind of 
husbandry. That the girl, improving daily in beauty, 
modesty, and genteel and good behaviour, by the time 
she was fifteen, engaged the attention of her lady’s son, 
a young gentleman of free principles, who, on her lady’s 
death, attempted, by all manner of temptations and de- 
vives, to seduce her. That she had recourse to as many 
innocent stratagems to escape the snares laid for her 
virtue; once, however, in despair, having been near 
drowning; that, at last, her noble resistance, watch- 
fulness, and excellent qualities, subdued him, and he 
thought fit to make her his wife. That she behaved 
herself with so much dignity, sweetness, and humility, 
that she made herself beloved of every body, and even 
by his relations, who at first despised her; and now 
had the blessings both of rich and poor, and the love 
of her husband. 

The gentleman who told me this, added, that he 
had the curiosity to stay in the neighbourhood from 
Friday to Sunday, that he might see this happy couple 
atchurch, from which they never absented themselves: 
that, in short, he did see them; that her deportment 
was all sweetness, ease, and dignity mingled ; that he 
never saw a lovelier woman ;: that her husband was as 
fine a man, and seemed even proud of his choice ; and 
that she attracted the respects of the persons of rank 

resent, and had the blessings of the poor. The re- 

r of the story told m, all this with transport.” 

Having begun to fill up the details of this story, in 
the form of a series of letters, purporting to be writ- 
ten by the parties, the author soon found the work 
swell upon his hands; and the idea at length oc- 
curred to him, that, by setting it forth as a novel, he 
might turn the young from the reading of frivolous 
and fantastic romances, such as then abounded, and 
inspire them with a liking for the practical virtues. 
He commenced the work, as he tells us, on the 10th of 
November 1739, and so diligently did he labour, that, 
without any interruption to his other business, he 
had finished it by the 10th of the ensuing January. 
It was published anonymously in 1740, under the title 
of Pamela, or Virtue Rewarded ; and at once made a 
most favourable impression upon the public, though 
perhaps as much through the delight which ordinary 
readers felt in seeing extravag and licenti 
for the first time banished from fictiti position, 
as from any positive merits of itsown. Dr Sherlock 
recommended it from the pulpit, and Pope said it 
would do more good than twenty sermons. Even at 
Ranelagh, it was usual for the ladies to hold up the 
volumes to one another, to show they had got the 
book that every one was talking of. An age of su- 
perior taste and reflection has since decided that Pa- 
mela, though representing virtue as tinally rewarded, 
18 a tale which cannot be read with real improvement 
by young persons; yet, if regarded as an antidote to 
works which were in every respect vicious, and as 
appearing in au age when there was less delicacy than 
in our own, it will not be surprising that the friends 
of virtue gave it so warm a reception at the time of 
its publicati Its caused Henry Fielding, 
who did not think that success deserved, to write his 
Joseph Andrews as a burlesque of it; and it was thus 
the means of attracting to this branch of composition 
a man who eventually did more than even Richardson 
to adorn it. 

Richardson did not again appear as an author for 
eight years. He then produced the first four volumes 
of his Clarissa Harlowe, which is by far the best of 
his works. “ The tale,” says Sir Walter Scott, “is 
very simple; but the scene is laid in a higher rank of 


lite, the characters are drawn with a bolder pencil, 
and the whole accompaniments are of a ‘far loftier 
mood.” Clarissa, a character as nearly approaching 
to perfection as the pencil of the author could draw, 
is first represented as persecuied by her relations on 
account of her refusal to marry a suitor odious to her; 
as then throwing herself in desperation upon the ho- 
nour of a lover (Lovelace) whose principles, unfortu- 
nately, were as base as her own were pure. After 
trying every gentler art, this profligate breaks one of 
the most sacred of human laws for the gratification of 
his passion, and the consequences are the death of 
Clarissa, through grief, and the slaughter of her lever 
by an incensed relation. The grand charm of the 
novel lies in the saint-like purity of Clarissa, which 
remains as bright after the crime of her lover as be- 
fore, being a moral quality, in her case, alcogether 
independent of externai circumstances. The work, 
like its predecessor, is written in letters ; but the style 
makes a considerable advance in dignity and accuracy, 
qualities in which Richardson, with all his merits, is 
upon the whole considerably deficient. The interest 
which Clarissa excited was greater than even that 
which attended Pamela. Between the publication of 
the tirst four and the last four volumes, the comfort 
of the reading world seemed suspended on the resulc 
of the story; and on a report being circulated that 
it was to end tragically, though that was the ouly way 
in which it could properly end, remonstrances poured 
in upon the author from all quarters, beseeching him 
to reclaim Lovelace, and confer Clarissa upon him in 
honourable wedlock. The novel met with the highest 
approbation both in England and on the Continent. 
It was characterised by Rousseau as a work of unap- 
proached excellence. 

Sir Charles Grandison, the concluding performance 
of Richardson, appeared in 1753, in seven volumes, 
being designed to depict a gentleman as remarkable 
for every Christian virtue as Lovelace was for the 
reverse. In this design the author only succeeds too 
well, for the product of his imagination is correct to 
tameness, and tires by his sulemn and unimpassioned 
dignity. This novel, however, contains a female cha- 
racter (Clementina) which equals any thing produced 
by Richardson. The characters of this author are all 
drawn with minute care and fidelity, and the interest 
of his story generally depends on a series of details 
which at first sight appear tiresome, but, after the 
perusal of a few pages, shoot out tendrils at the heart 
of the reader, and engage him inextricably in his 
task, so that he takes up volume after volume with 
increasing pleasure. Long as Clarissa and Grandi- 
son are, it is understood that the author wrote them 
at first in a much more extensive form, and fuund it 
necessary to retrench them before publication. There 
is a traditionary report that the former was originally 
calculated to fill twenty-eight volumes ! 

Whilst thus advancing in his literary eareer, Richard. 
son Was hot inattentive to the improvement of that 
fortune, of which industry and integrity had long 
before laid the foundations. In 1754, he rose to be 
master of the Stationers’ Company, and in 1760 he 
purchased a moiety of the patent of law-printer vo his 
majesty. As he grew rich, he indulged himself in 
the luxury of a country-house, first ac North End, 
Hammersmith, and then at Parson’s Green. As al- 
ready mentioned, he practised a generous hospitality : 
it must also be stated to his honour, that, long he- 
fore he became sn author, he distinguished himself 
by his kindness to distressed members of the protes- 
sion of letters, ring S 1 Job > amongst 
others, in his hours of greatest need. Some time after 
the death of bis first wife, he took fur a second the 
sister of Mr Leake, a bvokseller, with whom he 
lived in the same harmony that had marked his first 
conjugal union. He had several children ty both 
alliances, but had the misfortune to lose all his sons, 
and four daughters alone grew up to solace his deciin- 
ing years. Richardson died on the 4th of July 1761, 
at the age of seventy-two, and was buried in St Bride's 
Church, near the spot where he had spent sv many 
industrious and so many virtuous years. 

The only drawback from the amiable character of 
Richardson was vanity respecting his own produc. 
tions. In order to enjoy a constant incense of praise 
on their account, he shunned the society uf male 
friends, and persons of strong seuse in general, and 
surrounded himself with a tribe of weak women, 
whose whole talk was of his writings, aud who, far 
from contradicting or discussing, revered every word 
that fell from his lips. Johnson used to boast that he 
could make him rear; that is to say, bring out his 
powers in conversation. But on the author of the 
Rambler taking Mr Langton to see him, with a view 
to trying such an experiment, the author of Clarissa 
said little else than that there lay in the room a trans- 
lation of that work into German. It is related by 
Boswell, that, in a dinner-party at Richardson’s 
country villa, a geutleman who had lately been in 
France sought tv graui y bis hust by observing that 
he had latety seen Clarissa lying on the king's bro. 
ther’stable. Richardson, observing that a part of the 
company were engaged iu conversation apart, affected 
not to hear what had been said, but took advantage 
of the first general pause to address the gentleman 
with—“ Sir, [think you were saying something about” 
—and then stopped in a flutter of expectation ; which 
his guest mortitied by replying—‘“ A mere trifle, sir, 
not worth repeating.” ‘I'hese foibies, however, de- 
tract little from a character so gentle, sv pure, so af- 


fectionate, as that of Richardson. With respect to 
his literary character, it would perhaps stand higher 
if the governing aim of the most of his works were «3 
appropriate to the present time as to his own. But 

€ occasion and use of such writings may be said in 
@ great measure to have passed away. Richardson 
wrote for the purpose of dethroning vices which now 
only enjoy a clandestine and inf. existence, and 
to recornmend virtues which the greater part of so- 
ciety now regard as little else than matters of course. 
For the due performance of his task, he required to 
introduce scenes and allusions, which were certainly 
allowable on the understanding that by no other 
means could he properly satirise the existing vices, or 
show the triumph of virtue. But though allowable 
on this understanding, such scenes and allusions are 
not, in a general point of view, proper subjects for the 
entertainment of pure minds; and as soon as the ne- 
cessity of introducing them has passed away, it is de- 
sirable that they should be allowed to sink out of 
notice, Not only does the world of the present day 
appear to act upon this principle with regard to the 
details of fictitious narratives, but it seems to have 
declared it out of taste for any fictitious writer to 
adopt a story, of which any part of the interest de- 
pends upon illicit passion. Accordingly, the works 
of Richardson have experienced in a considerable de- 
gree the fate of books wriiten for temporary purposes, 
and, though invariably spoken of, as they intriasicaliy 
deserve to be, with respect, are little read. 


THE PEASANT OF BRITTANY. 
[SY G. P. R. JAMES, ESQ.*] 

Earty one day in the beginning of the month of June 
1794, an old farmer, by name La Brousse, in that part 
of France called Brittany, was standing at the door of 
his cottage, when on gazing around he beheld a young 
woman descending an adjacent hill towards him by a 
little path. She came on rapidly, as if in haste, and 
yet with a wavering and uncertain step, as if much 
wearied. When nearer, he saw that her clothes were 
not those of a peasant girl, and through haste, and 
terror, and fatigue, there shone an air of grace and 
dignity not to be mistaken. La Brousse took an in- 
voluntary step to meet her; and as if he understood 
it all at once—as if he saw that she was the wife or 
child of some Vendean chief flying from the revolu- 
tionists—the words “Poor thing!” were murmured 
ere he had asked a question. 

When she came near, the spectacle she offered was 
asad one. She was young and graceful, and exqui- 
sitely beautiful; but weariness, sorrow, and terror, 
were written in every line of her countenance, while 
her dress was soiled and torn, and dabbled in many 
parts with blood. Her story was soon told; for none 
of those attached to the cause of royalty, even in the 
times of the bitterest persecution, ever hesitated to rel 
entirely upon the loyalty and honour of the Bretun 
peasantry ; so that Clara de la Roche, the daughter of 
the unhappy marquis of that name, who fell in the 
rout at Mans, related her tale to the ears of the good 
farmer La Brousse, with as much confidence of sym- 
pathy, protection, and good faith, as if she had been 
relating it to the ears of a parent. After her father’s 
death she bad followed the fortunes of her only brother, 
through all the horrors of the Vendean war, till he 
also bad fallen about a week before ;,and from that 
time she had wandered on, without companion or 
home, or friend or protector, through a country in 
which famine was fast treading upon the steps of war, 
where her only food was obtained from charity, and 
where some of the many horrit/le deaths which had lately 
been invented, awaited her the moment she set her foot 
within the walls of a town. Good old La Brousse had 
once given shelter to her brother after some unsuccess- 
ful effort in the royal cause ; and she had now sought 
him out, and besought him with tears to Jet her live 
even as aservait in his house, till some of those dreams 
of triumphant loyalty, in which the Vendeans still in- 
dulged, should at length be realised. 

The old man led her in as tenderly and affection. 
ately as if she had been his own child, declaring she 
should never want bread or protection while he could 
give it. Mademoiselle, however, miust consent to lie 
concealed, he added ; and he showed her how the back 
of one of those wide armoires, which are so common in 
that country, had been contrived to act as a door to a 
little room beyond, which was lighted by a concealed 
window, and which, though extremely small, was 
neat and comfortable. Here La Brousse told her she 
must spend the greater part of her day, as her brother 
had done while he lay concealed in his house; but 
that at night when the doors and windows were all 
closed, she might come forth in security, and tuwards 
dusk might even venture to take a walk across the 
heaths. 

The prospect of such a state of existence would have 
been horrible enough to most people; but to Clara de 
la Roche it offered that blessed repose and security— 
that temporary cessation of terror, snd horror, and 
fatigue—which had filled every hour of her being du- 
ring the months just past; and with joy she took up 


® The above tale is abridged from a volume which we would re- 
commend to the most favourable attention of our readers, both on 
account of its merits and iis object: it is entitled ‘* The Cabinet of 
Friendship; a tribute to the memory of the late Mr John Aitken, 
editor of Constable’s Miscellany”—and, composed of original pieces 
written by friends of the deveased, has been pubiished for ve 
heat of luis surviving family. 
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her abode in the chamber, which, indeed, was little 
different from a prison in any thing but the name. 
While the good old peasant was still in the act of 
showing her how to open and to close the dvor at will, 
a step was heard behind them; and, turning quickly 
round, Clara beheld a pretty peasant girl, of about 
eighteen or twenty, entering the cottage; while old 
La Brousse told her not to be afraid, as it was only 
Ninette, a cousin’s child, who kept his house for him, 
and who might be trusted as much as himself. Clara 
had no fears when she beheld a peasant ; and she felt, 

as most women would feel, thatalthough she might 
see but little of Ninette, yet there was a great com- 
fort in having one of her own sex constantly near her. 
The peasant girl, too, habituated to such scenes, seemed 
to understand her situation at once, and came forward 
to speak to her with much kindness ; but the tidings, 
that she had seen horsemen upon the hill riding about 
as if in search of some one, abridged all ceremony, 
and Clara at once took up her abode in her place of 
concealment. 

Scarcely was the door in the back of the armoire 
closed, and the interior of the cottage restored to its 
usual aspect, when Clara, as she listened anxiously, 
heard the tramp of horses, and the shouting voice of 
soldiery disturbing the quiet solitude in which she had 
taken refuge. In another moment they entered the cot- 
tage, and rome found that she herself, together with 
several other royalists, was the object of their search. 
With breathless anxiety she continued to listen while 
the whole house was examined, with the exception of 
the very spot in which she lay concealed. Nor was 
her fear to end, even when the soldiers had satisfied 
themselves that she was not there; for, having given 
the farm of Dervais as a rendezvous to several! of their 
comrades scattered over the hill, the dragoons remained 
for several hours drinking, singing, and mingling 

er in a foul strain (which they called conver- 
sation) of blasphemy, ferocity, boasting, and ribaldry. 
At length, however, after many a weary moment 
spent by Clara in intense anxiety, the soldiers were 
joined by companions; and, mounting their horses, 
they unce more rode away, leaving her to a longer in. 
terval of peace and security than she had known for 
many months. 

To the inhabitants of La Brousse’s cottage the rest 
of the day passed in peace. In the evening, the re- 
fuyee was permitted to come forth into the wide 
kitchen of the house, which was lighted by only one 
small resin candle ; but the eyes of Clara dela Roche 
were dazzled for a moment, and she was in the midst of 
the room, ere she perceived another figure besides those 
of the good farmer and his young relation. It was 
that of a man of about six-and-twenty years of age, 
dressed in the garb of a peasant, and with a com- 
plexion so bronzed with the sun as to speak habits 
of constant exposure and toil. But still there was 
something in his appearance which at once made Clara 
de la Roche doubt that he was altogether that which 
he seemed. When Clara entered, he was leaning with 
one hand upon a large oaken chair, his head slightly 
bent, and his eyes raised towards the opening door ; 
but the moment he perceived that the steadfast gaze 
with which he regarded the fair fugitive raised a bright 
blush upon her cheek, he dropped his look to the 

nd, and, though there was space enough for all, 
w back a step, as if to give her greater room tw 
advance. 

Old La Brousse, who saw their eyes meet, and the 
surprise that painted itself on Clara’s countenance at 
beholding a stranger, instantly came forward to quiet 
her apprehensions, by sayings “ My nephew, Made- 
moiselle !”—but though Ninette looked from Auguste 
to the face of the young lady, with a glance that seemed 
to claim Clara’s admiration for the handsome young 
peasant, yet she appeared, the moment after, to think 
that the eyes of Auguste de la Brousse expressed some- 
what more of admiration for the fair fugitive than was 
necessary or becoming. 

The attention paid by Auguste to Clara, greatly 
disconcerted Ninette, who for several days was in a 
state of ill-humour with all about her. Perhaps it 
was Clara de la Roche alone that saw and understood 
the real motives of the poor girl’s behavipur. She did 
not indeed know that from the first hour that Auguste 
la Brousse, as the young stranger called himself, had 
set his foot across the threshold of the farm of Dervais, 
Ninette had determined that he should be her lover, 
whether he would or not. She did not know that hehad 
treated her with the most covl indifference, nor that 
Minette, in order toattract his admiration, had coquetted 
herself into a passion for him, which had received no 
encouragement; but she clearly saw that love was at the 
bottom of the poor girl’s heart, and she felt grieved 
that her presence should in any way give her a foretaste 
of the disappointment that she was destined ultimately 
to undergo. Her own heart, however, was clear, and, 
though tender, was not oneeasily to bewon. The scenes 
in which she had mingled—the dangers, the sorrows, 
the privations, which she had undergone—had raised 
her spirit above all lighter things ; and the only quali- 
ties that could ever win her love, would be those which 
had been tried by the fiery ordeal of difficulties and 
perils. Though she was but nineteen, she had learned 
to distrust imagination, and rely upon deeds rather 
than appearances. 

There was another safeguard, too, to her heart. Her 
hand, she knew, had been promised by her father tothe 
sou of an old and dear friend ; and although she had 
never yet met him to whom she was destined—though 


the death of her father and her brother left her free from 
all such engagements—yet a touch of the same enthu- 
siasm which iuspired the loyalty of her house mingled 
with her veneration for her father’s memory, and made 
her set a watch upon her own feelings, lest she should 
ever be tempted to violate the promise that he had 
given. 

One morning, after having been several days in con- 
cealment, Clara was alarmed by no attention being 
paid to the signal she made to be let out of her small 
closet. On listening, she plainly heard Ninette bust- 
ling about her usual occupations in the kitchen, and 
she once more endeavoured to make herself heard. 
Still no reply was returned ; and concluding that some 
danger existed of which she was not aware, she de- 
sisted, and succeeded in opening the small window for 
the sake of the soft fresh air of summer. The little 
aperture was too high to afford any view of the world 
without ; but Clara paused to listen, in order that her 
ear might not be quite so much a prisoner as her eye. 
The first sounds she heard from the court, however, 
were not the most welcome. There was the tramp of 
armed men, the grounding of muskets; and the next 
moment she could distinguish plainly from the other 
side, the voice of old La Brousse speaking angrily to 
Ninette as he entered the kitchen in haste. 

“ Base girl!” he cried, ‘“‘ what mean these soldiers 
without? You have betrayed us, Ninette—you have 
betrayed us—and have brought the stain of treachery 
upon my hearth !—Out upon thee! Out upon thee, 
base girl 

Even as he spoke, there were other sounds in the 
cottage ; and it was now evident that the house was in 
the hands of a party of the revoluttenary troops from 
Nantes. Claratrembled in every limb ; but she gently 
drew near, and listened at the door that opened into 
the armoire, while the officer of the detachment inter- 
rogated old La Brousse upon the place of her conceal- 
ment. She was mentioned by name—her person was 
described—and there could be no earthly doubt that 
the information which led to the search that was then 
in progress had been accurate and precise. Still old 
La Brousse held out; and as the-soldiers seemed ig- 
norant of the exact place of her concealment, he sternly 
refused to aid them by a word. At length there was 
a pause, and then the voice of the commandant was 
again heard in a tone of command. 

“ Take him out into the court!” he said. “ Draw 
up a party—place the old brigand against the barn 
door, and give him a volley! Let us see whether the 
wolf willdiedumb! Ifshe begiven up, you save your 
life, old man !” 

* It is not worth saving,” replied La Brousse ; and 
there was a noise of feet moving towards the door. 
As we have said, Clara de la Roche trembled in every 
limb ; but she did not hesitate ; and, witha firm hand, 
she withdrew the bolt of the concealed door, and in the 
next moment stood before her pursuers. The scene 
around her was one that might well make her heart 
quail. In the midst of 4 number of ferocious faces, 
sat the well-known Carrier, one of the most sanguinary 
monsters which the French revolution had generated. 
His naked sword lay beside him on the table, and with 
his hand he pointed to the door, towards which a party 
of the soldiers were leading poor old La Brousse. In 
the other corner of the apartment, overpowered by the 
consciousness of base treachery, lay fainting on the 
floor the unhappy Ninette, not even noticed by those 
to whom she had betrayed the secret entrusted to her; 
and several soldiers were seen descending the staircase 
that led to the rooms above, through which they had 
been prosecuting an ineffectual search. The sudden- 
ness of Clara’s appearance, and her extraordinary 
beauty, seemed for a moment to surprise even Carrier 
himself; and starting up, he gazed upon her for an 
instant, at the same time making a sign to the soldiers 
who were leading the old farmer towards the door. 
Clara was very pale, and her heart beat with all that 
hurried throbbing to which the struggle between hun- 
ger, terror, and noble resolution, might well give rise. 
“TI claim your promise, sir!” she said, advancing to- 
wards the leader of the revolutionary force; “ I claim 
your promise, sir! You said if Clara de la Roche were 
given up, yonder old man’s life should be spared.” 

Carrier, after pausing, and gazing upon her, ordered 
La Brousse to be set free, and then gave directions 
for immediately setting out for Nantes with the fair 
prisoner, who patiently allowed herself to be placed on 
horseback in the midst of the party, which sven after- 
wards departed. 

It was night, and the farm of old La Brousse was 
left in solitude, for he had indignantly sent the un- 
happy girl who had betrayed the secrets of his dweil- 
ing back to her family; and suspecting that his own 
life and liberty had not been left to him, when much 
smaller offences were daily visited with death, with. 
out some treacherous motive, he had himself gone 
forth to seek, in the most obscure parts of the desvlate 
track amidst which his house was situated, the young 
stranger whom we have seen under the name of Au- 
guste. m some evil chance, however, they had 
missed other, and after the place had remained 
for some time without the preseuce of a single breath- 
ing thing, the door was gently opened, and the young 
stranger entered, habited as usual in the dress of a 
peasant. He looked round the vacant kitchen in 
some surprise at seeing it dark and untenanted ; and 
then approaching the fuot of the stairs, he pronounced 
the names of La Brousse and Ninette. No answer 
was of course returned; but while he was anxiously 


striving to obtain a light from the half extinct embers, 
the door was again unclosed, and the old farmer stood 
beside him. 

“ Haste, haste, La Brousse !” cried the young man. 
“ Get me a light, and bring me my sabre and m 
bugle. I hear Carrier is roaming the country wi 
one of his infernal bands of murderers. He must be 
met with ere he returns to Nantes ; and | have named 
the rendezvous for day-break to-morrow, at the Mill 
of Bohalard.” ‘ Itisin vain, Monseigneur !” replied 
the old man; “itisin vain! By this time he is in 
Nantes; and he has dragged Mademoiselle de ja 
Roche along with him.” Had there been a light in 
the chamber, the countenance of Auguste might have 
shown the old farmer that deeper and more powertul 
feelings were excited in his bosom by those words, than 
either common friendship or the peculiar interest of 
Clara’s situation could inspire; but there was no 
light; and while the young Vendean remained in 
horror-struck silence, his companion proceeded ra- 
pidly to detail all that had occurred during the morn- 
ing. Even when he had done, Auguste made no reyly 
for several minutes; and his first words were only, 
“ My sabre, and my bugle!” which being brought, 
he whispered, “ Up to the high window, La Brousse ! 
—I heard a noise but now in the court. Arm yourself 
as best you can, and then bring me news of what you 
see below—Quick ! The moon is shining !” 

The old man speedily came back with a fowling- 
piece in his hand, and a broadsword by his side; and 
he now replied in the same low tone, that there were 
men evidently skulking under the shadow of the barn. 
“You see why your life was spared, La Brousse,” 
said his young companion; “it was but that, by 
granting you a longer space, I might be entrapped 
along with you. But they shall find that we can sell 
our lives dearly. What say you ?—shall we go forth ?” 
With all my heart, my lord,” answered the stout old 
man ; ‘*I have nothing to care for now, and nothing 
to regret but the fate of that poor young lady; and 
perhaps I might not have been abie to serve her, even 
if they had let me live.” 

“ We may both serve her yet!” answered his com- 

ion. ‘* Now open the door!” and drawing with 
one hand a pistol, which had lain concealed in a thick 
silk handkerchief that was tied round his waist, he held 
his bugle in the other, and prepared to go forth the 
moment the way was clear. As soon as his foot was 
beyond the threshold, “Qui va 1a?” was shouted from 
several different sides of the court-yard ; and the next 
moment tive men with levelled muskets advanced into 
the moonlight. He put the bugle to his lips, and for a 
reply blew one long loud blast, waving back La Brousse 
who was following him, and then sprang once more 
into the cottage. For a moment the soldiers seemed 
uncertain ; but as he retreated, the word “ Fire!” was 
given, and the next instant the five muskets were at 
once discharged. ‘Three of the balls whistled through 
the doorway ; but by that time the young Vendean 
was himself masked by the wall, and had forcibly pulled 
the old farmer back out of the line of fire. 

“Now, La Brousse, now!” he exclaimed, again 
starting forward into the court as soon as the muskets 
were discharged, and levelling his pistol at the head 
of the foremost assailant. The old man was by his 
side in an instant, taking a steady fearless aim by the 
light of the moon, at the left hand man of the attack- 
ing party. The soldiers rushed forward ; but ere they 
closed, there were two distinct reports, and the odds 
were reduced to three against two. 

The struggle that followed was a fierce one, and 
might have proved fatal both to La Brousse and Au- 
guste, but for the timely aid of nine or ten men, in 
the wild costume of Vendean soldiers, who, warned by 
the bugle of their leader, poured into the court and 
overpowered all resistance. The revolutio soldiers 
were made prisoners in an instant; and in subse- 
quent examination of their persons and features, it ap- 

that two, a father and son, had at one time 
n retainers of the family to which Auguste be- 
longed. They were now followers of Carrier. The 
father pleaded more for the life of his son than for the 
sparing of his own existence. “ Listen to me,” said 
he ; “ if you will spare us and set us at liberty, I will 
set free her who was taken from this place this morn- 
ing.” “ Ha!” cried Auguste ; “ free and unharmed ?” 
“Free and unharmed as she went,” replied the other. 
“ You bad better take my offer, for itis her only chance 
for life. Keep my son in your hands; and if Ido not 
deliver over to you Clara de la Roche safe and well at 
the time and place I shal] appoint, shoot him on the 
spot.” 

Some farther conversation ensued, which it is un- 
necessary to detail. The soldier named the time, the 
night following—and the place, a sequestered spot 
upon the banks of the Loire, about two miles above 
the city of Nantes. He spoke boldly in regard to his 
power of performing what he promised. His son will. 
ingly undertook to be his surety; and after some 
discussion gst the Vendeans, in regard to the 
propriety of liberating him, he was at length set free, 
and departed. 

It was a soft calm night, with the moon shining clear 
and sweet in the sky, as the young Vendean, with La 
Brousse and four ot his attached soldiers, took their 
way towards the spot appointed for the change of pri- 
soners ; the hostage they retained was carried 
with them. At the low sandy landing-place on the 
banks of the Loire, where they at length arrived, all 
was still obscure, and they remai till the wind 
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¢ upon their ears the chime of the distant clocks 
of Nantes, striking the hour of midnight. Almost 
immediately afterwards, the dull sound of oars was 
heard from the water, and a small boat was seen shoot- 
ing up the middle of the stream. In it there appeared 
but two persons, and one of them was evidently a fe- 
male. The heart of the young Vendean beat quick 
while the rower pulled on, and then guided his boat 
direct to the little landing-place. It glided rapidly 
through the water, touched the shore, and in a mo- 
ment after the hand of Clara dela Roche was clasped 
in that of her deliverer. 

The young soldier was immediately set at liberty ; 
and, without the interchange of a word, sprang into 
the boat, and was dropping down the Loire with his 
father, while Clara, hardly believing her senses, was 
hurrying on with her new companions towards a spot 
where horses had been prepared to carry them awa 
from pursuit. Oh, sir, I feel that I have to than 
you for more than life!” she said at length, turning 
to him whom we have called Auguste. ‘“ For nothing 
—nothing, dearest girl!" he answered. ‘ Nay, do 
not start !” he added, marking the surprise which the 
expression he had used towards her called forth ; 
“nay, do not start! Did not the man who set you at 
liberty tell you that it was into the hands of Au- 

de Beaumont he was about to deliver you? 

he not say that it was to the care and guidance 

of your promised husband that he was about to yield 
you ?” 

Clara had no time to reply; for ere she could ex- 
press by one word any of the mingled emotious which 
such tidings might well call up in her heart, there was 
a rustle in the trees—a rush of many feet—a momen- 
tary struggle; and in the end she found herself once 
more a prisoner by the side of her lover, while a troop 
of revolutionary soldiers from Nantes insulted them 
by every sort of bitter mockery and coarse jest. 

Amidst many jeers, the prisoners were dragged on 
to Nantes, now understanding well that the brief li- 
beration of Mademoiselle de la Roche had been but a 
trap to decoy the whole party. Few words were spoken 
amongst the prisoners. Consolation was in vain— 
hope there was none—Robespierre lived, and death 
was the only prospect. Auguste de Beaumont pressed 
the hand of Clara, and Clara whispered with a few 
bitter tears, ‘‘ You have sacrificed yourself for me!” 
This was all that passed, ere in separate dungeons 
they were left to wait their approaching fate; Clara 
enduring with the true fortitude of woman, and Au- 
guste de Beaumont chafing at his chains, with the 
impetuosity of one who had never been aught but free. 
It would be more harrowing than interesting to de- 
tail the passing of a night in the dungeuns of a re- 
volutionary prison. 

As soon as day dawned, Clara de la Roche, Au- 
guste de Beaumont, and the good old La Brousse, be- 
sides many others who had been in confinement, were 
led forth to execution. The whee party had been 
summarily condemned to be drowned in the waters of 
the Loire—at that period a common mode of putting 
large numbers to death. The procession moved for- 
ward through the streets of Nantes towards the river, 
escorted by a small body of cavalry; and though the 
hour was yet early, it was remaked that large crowds 
were collected to see a sight which certainly had not 
the advantage of novelty in that unhappy town. 
There was a deep solemn stillness, too, in the multi- 
titudes, as the cart rolled through the midst of them, 
that had something in it portentous as well as awful ; 
and a low murmur, like the rush of a receding wave, 
was heard, as the history of the two younger victims 
was whispered amongst the people. 

The revolutionists, however, had no dread, and the 
vehicle went slowly on; when, in passing the end of a 
narrow street which led tothe Place d’Armes, the clatter 
of a horse’s feet at full gallop was heard from a parallel 
avenue. The horse galloped on, but the street was 
filled with people, and for a minute there were heard 
loud murmurs at the farther end. The next instant 
eame a profound silence, during which nothing was 
distinguished but the creaking of the heavy cart 
wheels, and the slow tramp of the soldier's horses ; 
but then—one loud stentorian voice shouted, with 
a sound that was heard through the whole street, 
RoBESPIERRE IsDEAD!!! Down wWitH THE TY- 
rants!!!” 

A — joy, and triumph, and encouragement, burst 
from multitudes around. As if bound together 
by some secret arrangement, though none, in truth, 
existed—as if animated by one spirit, though men of 
almost every party were present, the crowds rushed 
on from every quarter upon the cart, which wax 
dragging new victims to immolation. The soldiers 
were overpowered in a moment; one or two were 
killed on the spot. The cords that tied the prisoners 
were cut—a thousand hands were held out to give them 
aid—a thousand voices cried fly here or fly there ; but 
at length one more prudent than the rest. exclaimed, 
“To the gates! To the gates!” and in five minutes 

Auguste de Beaumont, bearing Clara in his arms, and 
followed by their fellow-prisoners, was clear of the city 
of Nantes. 

One of the herves of the Bocage, Auguste was well 
experienced inevery art for baffling a pursuing enemy. 
No svoner was the tumult in the city known, than 
Lamberty called forth the troops, and Carrier mounted 
his horse. But the news met them in the street, that 
oa July the 27¢h—just four days before—Robespierre, 


their patron and had ended his days upon the 
public scaffold. — 

Terror took possession of them; their measures for 
repressing the rising, or for overtaking the fugitives, 
were weak and vacillating ; and ere night, Augus e 
de Beaumont and Ciara de la Roche were far from all 
pursuit. Time passed, and the struggle continued in 
La Vendée for some months lounger; but when at 
length the cause became desperate, and hope was at 
an end in France, a small fishing-boat conveyed Au- 
guste de Beaumont and his bride to England. In re- 
gard to old La Brousse, he calmly returned to the 
house he had ever inhabited, and, strange to say, re- 
ceived no molestation therein, till death fell upon his 
eyelids as a tranquil sleep. 


AN ENGLISH VILLAGE SUNDAY MORNING. 
And now, methinks, with cheerful sunny Tay, 
Comes shining forth the glorious Sabbath day ; 
‘The labours of the rural week are o’er, 

The flail lies folded on the thrashing floor. 
Methinks, that, as 1 walk from stile to stile, 
The whole creation round me seems to smile. 
The feathered songsters hail this day of peace, 
Fairer the flowers, and greener are the trees ; 
More briskly walks abroad the untroubled swain, 
Pleased with the day he trembles to profane. 


*Tis pleasant, when the cloudy week is done, 

To see the smiling of a Sabbath sun. 

Few other days that visit yonder farm, 

Will find its chimney corner half so warm; 

Few other days are privileged to behold 

The big bureau its mystic drawers unfold: 

*Tis then the vine its choicest gifts bestows, 

Tis then the sprightliest alé and cider flows— 

*Tis then the finest sirloin’s always drest, 

And every pie and pudding vouched the best. 

Long ere the matin bell is heard to ring, 

The five-barred farm-yard wide 
And sally forth, slow. and with little ate 
Through meadow, field, green lane, and bridle walk— 
The aged sire, with glistening buckskins, see, 

And grey ribbed stockings gartered at the knee— 
His waistcoat, snowy white, a shows, 
Composed of heart’s-ease, southern wood, and rose. 


she can 
The buckle sparkling on her Sunday shoe. 
And, th 


And little girls with curious eye survey 
ir parasols, best of the kind, I ween, 
Phat ever were in Charlcomb h seen. 
Then, likewise, comes the squire, in stately trim, 
Marching along—the parson walks with him; 
While, at their heels, with his new livery on, 
Proud of the badge, goes prayer-book-bearer, John. 
Phe rest are drivers of the ass and ox, 
With leather-thong-tied shoes-and crumpled frocks. 
These, in a group, stand loitering round the poreh, 
Till the bell’s silence summons them to chur 
Short is the interval, when all are in, 
Ere worthy mounts the desk and prayers begin. 
In surplice snowy white the man a . 
Slender and sleek, and far advai in years— 
Awhile to heaven he breathes a secret prayer, 
That God would d to show his presence there— 
Then rising, opens the large let book, 

i the wi look 


Old men and lisping babes the words repeat ; 

Read in a voice so suppliant, yet so strong, 

That scarce the restless schoolboys deem them long. 
‘The clerk not bashful is to show his skill, 


Lag = A boys at hour of church to quell. 
*Tis his to guard with rigid, careful hands, 
The iron chest which in the chancel stands. 
While in his wrinkled inay trace 
The long momentous history of the place ; 
For in deep graven lines are written there, 
The burials and the births of many a year. 
Think not, like that at col they use, 
His mathematics diseoncert his muse. 

ell versed in all that Tate and Brady wrote, 
To every metre measuring its note. 
While on the desk edge, to the motley 
His ens fingers mark his skill in song. 

nd though by all the anthem is preferred, 

\bove the rest the shrill-tongued youth aré heard. 
But, lo! arrayed in decent gown and bands, 
A nobler shepherd in yon pulpit stands. 

's the tavourite of his favourite themes— 
in mercy’s dwelling most at home he seems. 
Hard by the place, where, spoiled with mouldy flaw, 
Moses Aaron mourn their broken law— 
Where, ’twixt two pillars on the window’s pane, 
A the Lamb for all law-breakers slain. 
There sits before a ——— folio page 
The gentlewoman of 

Murror of ali her husband’s God-like soul, 
And pattern of the flock they both control. 
we 


How blest must be the spouse of such a man! 
wn by , unenvied by great, 
How happy such lage-priest’s estate ! 


One moment, yy they yet beguile, 


In holy converse, 
Where ruffled knig! 


Then, having reached the 
“Sweet Home”—they say their prayers, and sink to rest. | 


DESTRUCTION OF A SLAVE-SHIP. 
[From “ Will Watch,” a Tale of the Sea.) 

To windward in the east, the deep blue of the sky 
had begun to be broken by the faintest tinge of light, 
while before its pale silvery line of grey, the herald 
of the day's approach, the stars seemed counselling 
the night to withdraw. In the middle of this dim 
gleam, I beheld a dark mass uprearing itself. I¢ was 
the seventy-four in chase of the slaver on board which 
Will Watch and I were captured. With the most 
beautiful effect which it is possible to conceive, e sud- 
den gleam of flame bursting from its base seemed to 
spread itself over the whole space of sea and sky ; the 
plunging of a shot about half a mile to windward, and 
the heavy sullen sound succeeding, announced that 
our pursuer had commenced firing. Looking on the 
instant towards the quarter-deck to see how this sum- 
mous would be received by Mackay, the captain of 
the slaver, I saw him standing by the wheel with up- 
turned eyes, momentarily expecting to see some of his 
Spars go overboard, or it might have been ransacki 
that receptacle and engenderer of guilty thoughts, h 
brain, for some new resource ayainst approaching fate. 
If thus employed, it was in vain. His ship had been 
beaten on her best point, of sailing. For a quarter of 
an hour after the first gun, no further notice was 
taken of us than by her continuing to bear gradually 
down. At the end of this time, one, two, three, suc- 
cessive flashes again lit up the scene around us with 
uncommon grandeur and beauty: nor was that all— 
the flash was succeeded by a sudden tear, and crack 
went some of the canvass aloft, rending into strips, 
I looked up; a ball had passed through the leach of 
the weather fure-top dding-sail, and the wind 
following up the mischief which the shot had begun, 
in two seconds reduced the sail to rags. The captain 
regarded the spectacle with a mingled look of fury 
and despair, which would beggar all description. He 
uttered no sound, but stooping down, as I thought, to 
hide his countenance, he patted the head of his spa- 
niel which was sitting at his feet; while | heard him 
say to the helmsman in a husky voice, “ ‘Cake that poor 
creature below, and tie her up out of the way of them 
devil’s messengers,” meaning the shots; after which 
little trait of kindness, he took the steerage into his 
own hand, and cried out in asullen voice, * All hands 
shorten sail! Aft there, Roberts, and hoist the red 
ensign.” 

The studding-sails were now by his orders succes- 
sively taken in, and the top-gallant-sails clued up, 
when the ship’s canvass being sufficiently redueed, he 
rounded her to the wind, and hove the main-topsail 
aback. After this he called his mate aft, and gave some 
orders, which the latter executed by placing several of 
the crew in different stations. I in the meanwhile 
had been lying perdu, as it were, “ among the pots,” 
wondering not a little that be had never asked for one 
whose existence so strongly threatened hisown. The 
seventy-four, for suck, as Will had pronounced her, 
she now appeared to be, came rapidly up with us; nor 
since her last summons had she fired another shot. 
Before day had well broken, she too had shortened 
sail, and hove-to at the distance of six hundred yards 
upon our quarter, Having us now pretty safe, she 
lowered down one of her barges, and manning it, sent 
a lieutenant and a midshipman to board us. How 
wildly my heart beat at this sight !—my breath seemed 
to be impeded by my excess of joy zt this approaching 
deliverance. Scarcely did I permit the lieutenant to 
ascend from the boat and gain a footing on the quar- 
ter-deck, where the captain was waiting to receive 
him, when I rushed forward, threw myself between 
them, and claimed the officer's protection. At the 
sight of me, Mackay, who before seemed cowed be- 
neath the weight of his own guilt, now became trans- 
ported with the most deadiy rage. Stepping aside, 
and swinging round his head an iron bar—a monkey- 
tail which he had hitherto kept behind his back, I 
suppose for the demolition of the lieutenant—he 
struck directly at me. Shrinking myself, however, 
into as small a space as possible, I darted on one side 
to escape the blow, which thus fell upon one of 
Mackay’s own “yang;” and so effectually was the 
poor fellow’s skull cleft, that he dropped instanta- 
neously dead upon the deck. Incensed at this out- 
rage, the lieutenant’s sword was in a moment drawn, 
and pointed at the captain's throat. ‘Sway away 
the mainyard,”” roared Mackay to his crew, who, it 
seems, had been ready primed for this occasion, and 
now surrounded the king’s officer so closely, that it 
was impossible for him to get at the chief object of his 
vengeance. 

The captain flew to the gangway, where one of his 
men was opposing the entrance of the barge’s bowman ; 
and thrusting at the seaman with all his strength, the 


’ blow hurled the poor fellow back into his boat; he at 


the same time knocking down two of the boat’s crew, 
who were springing up to their officer’s assistance. 
Under these three were thus buried the boathooks that 
had held the barge fast alongside, while the captain's 
order for swinging the mainyard having been instantly 
obeyed, the ship had in « few seconds gathered suffi- 
cient way to drop them ten or twenty yards astern, 
while all their pulling availed them not to regain their 
former position. No sooner, however, did Will Watch, 
who was on the weather gangway, hear the scuffle to 
leeward, than he sprang to our assistance, but not 
until the barge alongside had been detached by the at- 


tack of Mackay. The last-named personage, looking 


‘These may : brilliant as Japan, 
With pondrous silver buckles, end the man. 
Locked in his arm beside him walks his spouse, 
By far the greatest ornament of his house— 
So monstrous is her bonnet’s dome, that Kate ; 
Nor hopes, nor dares, its bulk to emulate, xe 
But shrinking into prudent littleness, : 
lores the star that circumscribed her dress, 
; 
The gay pink ribbon saves her from despair. : 
The daughters, too, come up behind, 
and bows salute them all the way, 
And while he reads with accents clear and sweet, 
To sean a document or sign a will. 
He goes each Saturn eve, with glass on eyes, 
The chandler’s bil's and shopbook to revise; 
Reads what each letter lovingly reveals, 
And every loving answer writes and seals, 
*Tis his to keep, well brushed and free from moth, 
P The pulpit cushion and communion cloth— 
To move, with hands and feet, the tuneless bell 
| | 
Whose withered elbows on her pew-door lean— 
They think, meanwhile her ample face they sean, 
done, old inan takes seat, 
When round him clings each rustic, keen to greet . 
’ Their much-loved pastor, who, with lifted hands, 
Pours his mild blessing on the assembled bands. 
ortunes and of titled names, 
With hands uplifted and knees bent in prayer, 
| In silent stony ee declare, ; 
That less each m: squire and lady prays 
Than squires and ladies in Queen Mary's days. 
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rouad for me, encountered Will face to face. Be- 
tween these two a desperate struggle now began. 
Size was rather in favour of the captain, but youth, 
strength, and activity, were by Will Watch 
in a greater degree. The crew, fancying, however, 
that the latter had met more than his match, seemed 
to direct all their animosity against the lieutenant, 
who, most gallantly combating with his sword the dis- 
proportioned host assailing him on all sides with every 
species of weapon, was being slowly borne by his foes 
to the taffrail, though every backward step he took was 
followed by a stream of blood. Que feliow only, it 
seems, thought of me, as | Jay alone, haif-stunned, 
among the guns, where I had been thrown inthe scuffle. 
Seeing this wretch approach—a drawn claspknife in 
his band—I suppose with the kinaly purpose of dis- 
hing me, I sprang upon one knee, and, as the vil- 
hain stooped down, drew Will's pistol from my breast, 
and presenting it at his—fired. Not until I felt my- 
self borne down by his falling body, and weltering in 
his blood, did I know what I had done. Then it was, 
I suppose, the dash of the Black Douglas first showed 
itself in my disposition. Jumping on my feet, I 
seized the first object that presented itself as a weapon 
of offence, and looked round to see who should be my 
next assailant. To my horror, I was just in time to 
behold the unfortunate lieutenant hurled overboard 
from our weather quarter, when the villains who had 
perpetrated this outrage made a rush in a body to- 
wards me. My days are over, thought I, as with all 
the fortitude 1 could summon I awaited my approach- 
ing fate. To my utter surprise, I beheld them, one 
and all, with terror in their countenances, dart down 
the companion ladder to the deck below. Thus left to 
myself, I endeavoured to discover the cause to which 
I owed my safety, and beheld the seventy-four, her 
enormous spread of canvass distended by the powerful 
breeze, tearing across the waves towards us, like some 
infuriated giant of the deep, now within so short a 
distance on our quarter as to form, without any exag- 
geration, a sight at once terrific and sublime. 

The object of fear from which the slaver’s men had 
fled was sufficiently obvious. Swarming on her fore- 
castle, her bowsprit, and fore-shrouds, appeared her 
grim-visaged crew, their naked cutlasses in their 
hands, resdy to pour upon our devoted decks. ‘* Will 
Watch!” I shouted, in the utmost despair, believing 
that he must be lying wounded, or perhaps eveu dead, 
near me, and that 1 alone was ondeck. No one an- 
swered me, aud I, scarcely knowing what I did, or 
what to do, sprang over to windward, where the first 
object that struck my eye was Will locked ina death. 
struggle with Mackay. The expression of their coun- 
tenances was horrible to behuld! Their eyes seemed 
starting from their heads—Will’s as if with the tell 
intensity of his rage, Mackay’s from the agony of his 
despair! The activity and strength of Watch had, 
as | expected, told well in the encounter with his bul- 
kier opponent, who, with his back bent round upon 
the steerage-wheel, his feet entangled with its ropes, 
his head jammed in between its spokes, and his face 
rapidly growing purple from the suffocating grasp 
which Will maintained upon his throat, seemed like 
the Bengal tiger in the strangling embrace of the 
more slight but deadly boa. ** Port your helm !—port 
—hard a-port!” shouted a hundred voices from the 
approaching seventy-four, their hoarse accents of com- 
mand mingling with the roar of waters, the crashing 
of s and an intinity of other sounds. ‘* Watch ! 
Watch !” I exclaimed, franticly clasping my hands, 
ignorant of what to do, and unable tv withdraw my 
 — from the horrid struggle going on before me. 

ill replied not a word, but scowled upon his foe with 
eyes that only seemed to regret they had not the power 
as fully as the wish to slay. Without loosening his 
deadly hold, he looked around for some speedier mode 
of destruction ; then, catching a sight of the approach- 
ing line-of-battle ship, something with the speed of 
lightning appeared to flash across his mind, as with 
oue hand he rapidly untied a silk handkerchief trom 
his waist. At this moment a sudden crash seemed to 
shiver the vessel intu a thousand atoms, and the shock 
threw me witha violent blow upon thedeck. [looked up 
—the figure-head of the seventy-four was directly over 
me, her cutwater grinding us into the yeast of waves 
beneath. “ Watch—Will Watch ! for mercy’s sake!" 
—but before I could utter another word, some oue 
lifted me in his arms, and springing on the sinking 
vulwark of our prison-ship, caught hold of one of the 
toan-of-war's ropes, hanging from above, and by this 
means seated himself upon the protruding muzzle of 
ove of her guns. Frightfully insecure as was such a 
station, I aid indeed teel thankful for attaining even 
that; and looking round w see who had thus rescued 
me, found, to my inexpressible joy, that 1 was again 
indebted tw my old friend Will. Panting from the 
deadly contest in which be had been sv lately engaged, 
he was only able two point to the scene on the deck of 
our late tyrants below. I shudder even two recail it. 
Writhing upon the steerage-wheel, to which bis neck 
was bound by Wili’s silk handkerchief, and struggling 
in vain to get free—his blackened and distorted fave 
the image of despair and guilt, and his hand up- 
lifted in appeal to those to whom he had taught any 
jessou but that of mercy—1 beheld Mackay whirled 
head downwards by a sudden movement of his ship’s 
rudder, which lef: no part of him visible, save his feet 
struggling intheair. Lu the next instant the seventy- 

r, like some vindictive and relentless monster of 
the deep, seemed to ride over the crushed decks of the 


slaver with her stem; and while her crew were start- 
ing from their hiding places, with ghastly looks of 
horror, she disappeared swiftly from our view beneath. 
A mass of wreck amid the foaming surge—a slight 
perceptible grating of the keel for a second or two 
over the sinking and dissevered hull, was all that 
seemed to evidence the fact to our senses; and the 
line-of-battle ship sprang on, upon the blue bosom of 
each succeeding wave, as uninterruptedly as if, within 
a few brief seconds, she had not dispatched so many 
human beings to their irrevocable dvom ! 


WATERING-PLACES. 

Tue following graphic description of our fashionable 
watering. places is given by the Baron D’ Haussez, one 
of the ex-ministers of Charles X., in his work enti- 
tled “‘ Great Britain, 1833 :’—* The busiest and the 
poorest among tht better classes of England have al- 
ways a certain portion of time and money on their 
hands, the employment of which embarrasses them. 
This arises at once from the importance and infre- 
quency of the business requiring their attention, and 
trom the order and economy which preside over their 
expenses. Be this as it may, after having passed the 
winter in the country, and the spring in town, it is 
proper they should devise the means to while away 
the idle time of summer. Rich people travel; poor 
people go to the Continent, to seek a place where they 
can live economically, cheating themselves into the 
belief that they make a tour. The middle classes fix 
themselves (under the pretext of bathing) upon the 
sea-side, at some place to which a short vogue has been 
given by the caprice and ca€ual presence of some fa- 
shionable families. Such has been the mania for sea- 
bathing in England, that towns on the sea-coast have 
sprung into existence from the effect of this prevailing 
passion. Far removed from the capital, destitute of 
safe or sheltering harbours, without industry or com- 
merce, these creations would, under other circum- 
stunces, never have been called into being. 

Among these towns, Brighton may be cited as a 
proof of the power of whim among a people who do 
not pique themselves upon excluding singularity from 
their habits and their conduct. On an arid svil, un- 
favourable to vegetation, without a single tree, there 
existed a few years ago, at Brighton, a few huts of 
fishermen and smugglers, which have on a sudden been 
metamorphosed into an extensive and magnificent 
town. A fixed population of thirty thousand souls 
(which is doubled during certain months of the year) 
dwells in superb houses, constructed round the palace 
built by George 1V.; a sovereign who secluded him. 
self trom the public view, and who, in the latter years 
ot his lite, exhibited a dislike of the society of those 
whom he ought to have admitted to his intimacy. The 
nobility went to pass some days, and afterwards some 
weeks, in the town which was his favourite residence. 
Many persons of distinction built houses at Brighton ; 
others rented them. At length it became fashionable 
to have a residence there. Itsoon, however, appeared 
that too many houses were built for the wants of the 
nobility. Another class of visitors which came after- 
wards, occupied them; and in a few years this town 
became one of the richest and most frequented in Eng- 
land, its rapid progress being almost unaccountable. 
What would become of it, if that fashion, which has 
favoured its developement should take it into her head 
to bestow her capricious tavours elsewhere, and create 
another city ?—or if the population which comes there 
to dissipate its ennui, should discover that a country 
without trees, a sea without ships, a shore without a 
harbour, a town without public institutions, without 
public walks, without any other means of diversion 
than perpetual motion—in a word, a place created God 
kuows why; what, I say, if the population which 
comes thither should at jength discover that Brigh- 
ton otfers tew resources for killing time, and that there 
are a host of other towns where the hours would hang 
less heavily ? A complete desertion of Brighton might 
then be predicted. is houses, unsustained by trade 
or industry, would fall into their ancient poverty ; the 
momentary interruption of which would be evidenced 
by ruins of brick, and by the grass which would spring 
up among the stones in its deserted streets. 

Margate and Ramsgate, by their position at the 
mouth of the Thames, as well as by their pleasant site, 
had, befure Brighton arrived at its palmy state, drawn 
to themselves the crowd of rich who bad nothing bet- 
ter todo. In these piaces, deserted for Brighton, the 
brilliant equipages of former days have not re-ap- 
peared. A few jov-carriazges, drawn by one horse, 
and chairs on three wheels, drawn by 4 man down 
the sloping streets, are at the service of the cits of Lon- 
don who wish to ape peuple of consequence. The va- 
lue of the houses at Margate and Ramsgate, as well as 
their trade, decreases or increases in the ratio of the 
number or the rarity of the birds of passage who come 
tw visit them. 

Other towns, such as Hastings, Eastbourne, Wey- 
mouth, have sought tv invite the neighbouring gen- 
try, and to tempt some illustrious whim or royal pro- 
digality in imitating the older watering-places. In one 
part of this speculative attempt, these towns have at 
jJeast succeeded. ‘They contain a moving population, 
not so numerous, so tiled, nor so wealthy as Brighton, 
but as much tormented by idleness, and as litle ca- 
pable of creating amuseimeut tor themselves as the 
inhabitants of the rival towns, You may there ree 
families pacing silently up and down the same walks, 


without accosting, without even saluting, other fami- 
lies quite as ennuyées as themselves. There also you 
may perceive ladies seated in the balconies with book 
in hand, while their husbands behind them raise above 
their heads their telescopes, with which they follow the 
vessels that pass within view of the shore. There also 
may be perceived nurses and governesses superintend- 
ing the children committed to their care, but in the 
countenances of all and each is imprinted an air of las- 
situde and weariness which no one seeks to dissemble 
Those gay réunions to be seen in France are not known 
in England. In France the very sound of a violin is 
sufficient, at places of summer resort, to get up a ball 
in the middle of a wood or the corner of a meadow ; 
and the flagging interest is in turn excited by cards, 
by readings, by shows, scenes of plays, walks in pic- 
turesque sites, or by conversation, tur which food is 
found in the most frivolous anecdote, as well as in the 
knottiest political discussion. At Dieppe, at Plom- 
bieres, in the Alps, in the Pyrenees, people amuse 
themselves; at the English watering-places people 
bathe, eat and drink, walk and sleep, and when ennui 
becomes iusufferably heavy, go elsewhere, in the hope 
of di-sipating their disorder on the road; but it ne- 
vertheless generally happens that they carry their 
distemper home with them.” 


INSECT CREATION. 

In the fall of the year, or at the end of the summer, 
the aphis is found in the form of an active little black 
fly. This fly is a pregnant female, oviparous, and 
moving with great celerity from leaf to leaf and plant 
to plant, to deposit its eggs, which it uniformly depo- 
sits on the embryo buds at the foot stalks of the leaves ; 
and as the buds grow and eularge, the eggs are in- 
closed in their coverings, and thus protected during 
the winter. In the spring of the year, as the bud 
opens, the egg is exposed to the influence of the sun, 
and hatched ; the insect thus produced is at first very 
diminutive, but grows so rapidly that in eight or ten 
days it attains its full size and powers. And here the 
wondrous works of nature are displayed. This in- 
sect is also a pregnant female ; but, unlike its parent, 
it is of a green colour and viviparous, and, unlike all 
other animals, it introduces its progeny into the world 
the hinder parts foremost. In this manner it speedily 
gives birth to upwards ef a hundred young ones ; all 
of these are also pregnant females ; and on obtaining 
maturity, which they obtain in the same short space of 
time as their parents, each of them proceedsin the same 
manuer to give birth to an equal number of young 
ones ; all of these again prove to be pregnant females, 
and proceed in the samme manner to increase in num- 
bers ; and this is continued for ten generations suc- 
cessively. At the tenth generation, a mysterious 
change again takes place ; the young ones of this gene- 
ration are males and females in equal numbers, the 
males assuming the figure and colour of the former 
females, and the females that of the little lively 
black fly at first described. The females soon quit the 
old colony to establish fresh ones, leaving the males 
and the old aphides smothered and dying in their own 
filth. Such, then, being the astonishing fecundity of 
these insects, we may readily account for their appa- 
rently sudden appearance; for we may suppose that, 
from the diminutive size of the first generation of 
aphis, even a careful gardener may pass them unno- 
ticed ; and if each leat is occupied by one aphis oniy, 
it will in about ten days propagate 10,000; in ten 
days more }.000,000 ; and multiply in the same ratio, 
every ten days for ten generations, we may easily con- 
ceive that a tree must soon be covered with them. 
The bite of this insect is so poisonous to the plant. as 
to occasion the fibres of the leaves to contract and 
curl up so as to cover and protect it; and its excre- 
ment cover the leaves and branches, and forms that 
shining and sweet substance called honey-dew, which 
so obstructs and destroys the functions of the leaves as 
often to produce disease and death._Heyward’s In- 
quiry into the Causes of the Fruitfulness and Barren- 
ness of Plants and Trees. 


ORIGIN OF THE DALYELLS. 

Acts of heroism have sometimes been accompanied 
by very brief and very emphatic expressions. The 
Scottish sirname Dalvell is said to have originated in 
one of such. King Kenneth the Second, upon one 
occasion, having expressed a regret that the body of 
a near and favourite kinsman was ignominiously ex- 
posed upon a gibbet by his enemies, and having made 
offer of a great reward to any one who would rescue 
ic and bring it to him, none of his barons could be 
found possessed of sufficient hardihood to undertake 
so hazardous an enterprise, till at length an obscure 
man started forward, exclaiming, “ Dal yell;” that 
is, in the old Scots language I dare. This hero per- 
formed the exploit to the king’s complete satisfaction, 
and afterwards was honoured with a permission to 
bear in his armorial coat the figure of a man hanging 
on a gibbet, together with the words ‘I dare” for a 
motio; both of which the Dalyells still assume. 
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